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ANIMAL WORSHIP AND SUN WORSHIP IN THE 
EAST AND THE WEST COMPARED. 


The prevalence of sun worship throughout the different parts of 
the globe is impressed upon us as soon as we enter upon the subject 
of primitive religions, The early historic records show thatit ex- 
isted extensively at a very ancient date. Traditions and mythol- 
ogy are full of allusions to it, showing that it prevailed before 
historic times. Language seems to have been affected by it. 
The very form of letters and the phonetic signs in certain lan- 
guages contain tokens of it. The earliest forms of art were also 
impressed and influenced by it. The symbols on coins are 
frequently symbols of the sun, as well as of the serpent and the 
tree. Ancient architecture exhibits sun worship as prevalent. 
The very forms of the temples were constructed so as to make 
the worship of the sun more impressive. The symbol of the 
sun is also found in the clothing of the priest and in the furniture 
of the temples, as well as in the adornments of the idols. 
Hieroglyphics are everywhere full of the same kind of symbol- 
ism. All of these tokens convince us that it was a most 
extensive system and one out of which other religious systems 
have grown. 

This sun worship may have been preceded by more primitive 
systems, viz.: animal worship, fetichism, animism, shamanism, 
etc., but it seems to have been more powerful and more extensive 
than any of these, and therefore is worthy of especial study. 

We may regard it as a form of universal religion, a form 
which reached the stage of universality before historic times. We 
may also consider it as a connecting link between the historic 
and prehistoric ages; a system which survived into historic 
times, but grew out of a prehistoric cult, the product of the 
highest stage which had been reached, but at the same time the 
blossom out of which the fruit grew for the next stage of cul- 
ture. 

How long sun worship may have continued during prehistoric 
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times no one knows, but there are so many grades of it that we 
may conclude that it had continued for a longtime. The change 
from sun worship to anthropomorphic systems was evidently 
slow. In some countries it took centuries to reach the first stage 
of idolatry, the animal figure changing slowly to the idol as a 
human semblance. Animal worship and sun worship were, 
however closely associated in prehistoric times, and these were 
perpetuated in parallel lines even long after history began. The 
human semblance seemed to have been a late conception, and 
yet we can trace in this country the idolatry which contains the 
human semblance back into prehistoric times. It is probable 
that all three of these types of nature worship were even in the 
East quite prevalent before the historic period. 

I. We turn now to consider the connection between animal 
worship and sun worship. Why are animal figures and sun 
symbols so closely associated? 

In answering this question we shall compare the symbols 
of the East and the West, but begin with those of the East. 

The symbols of Egypt are first to be considered: 

Let us consider the different animals which were sacred to 
the sun. (1). The phoenix. This was a bird of the sun. Its 
general appearance was similar to the eagle. It had a gold 
collar about the neck, the breast was purple, its tail blue varied 
with red feathers, its head richly feathered with a tuft at the 
top. According to the fable there is only one on the whole 
globe. It lives 660 years. When it grows old it builds a nest 
and dies. A worm is produced from its bones which, having 
become a young bird, takes the nest and carries it to the city of 
the sun and deposits it on the altar. (2). The bull wasa sacred 
animal and received divine honors as representing a divinity. 
His prolific character was considered a divine attribute. The 
bull was sacred to the sun and carried the globe on its head 
between its horns. The bull was a symbol of Apis, one of the 
chief divinities of Egypt. The ox-headed divinity Sarapis 
(Osiris Apis) was also a great divinity; the personal and the an- 
imal nature of the god being represented both by the name 
Sarapis and the idol, which was a human form with an ox-head. 

(3). The hawk was a symbol of the sun in Egypt. The god 
Ra was usually represented with a hawk’s head surmounted 
by a globe or disk of the sun from which the asp issued. The 
hawk was a symbol because it was able to look into the face of 
the sun. 

(4). Lions were considered solar animals. Ra, the hawk- 
headed divinity, was sometimes supported on the back of lions. 
We shall hereafter speak of the lions whose bodies formed a 
throne. Sometimes these lions were separated and were repre- 
sented as lying down with their heads in opposite directions, the 
disk of the sun between them. The lion represented strength 
and so was a symbol of the sun. 
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(5). The scarabeus or beetle was in Egypt a symbol of the 
sun. Some suppose this was owing to the habit of the beetle 
of rolling the ball of dirt or dung to its nest. Others say that 
the scarabeus, with its many claws, symbolized a month, thirty 
claws for thirty days. The scarabeus was worn on the head 
ot Ptah, the Egyptian Vulcan, or Hephestus. A symbol for 
Ptah is given by a combined figure, viz.: a man kneeling and 
supporting the four-armed symbol or emblem of stability on his 
head. Above this emblem isa beetle with wings spread, hold- 
ing up in its claws a globe or sun. The scarabeus was the 
commonest ornament in Egypt, and shows how prevalent sun 
worship was there. (6) The frog was used as a symbol of the 
sun. There are divinities having frog heads, but generally the 
heads are surmounted by a scarabeus. Ka, father of the fathers of 
the gods, is a frog-headed deity. The trog-headed divinity was 
probably the ruler of the water. Horopollo tells us that “Man 
in embryo was represented by afrog.” Diodorus Siculus says 
that “man was created out of the mud.” The frog was the 
father of the gods and men. (7) The goose was a symbol of 
the sun. Set, the great cackler, was one of the divinities of 
Egypt. He is identified with the earth. There is a myth that 
the sun is discharged from the earth as an egg from the goose. 
(8.) The cow was worshiped in Egypt. Athor was a cow. 
She is represented by a cow’s head bearing the disk of the sun 
between herhorns. Her eyes were supposed to be symbolic. Her 
right eye represented the sun; her left eye the moon. Symbolic 
eyes were common in Egypt. They were used as ornaments or 
amulets, very much as beetles and lions were. Ear-rings, brace- 
lets and necklaces having eyes in them were worn as ornaments. 
(9.) The vulture was a symbol of the sun. The body of the 
vulture was worn by the goddess Nephthys, “daughter of the 
sun,” “lady of heaven”. The vulture with the wings spread was 
placed over the heads of queens to denote gererative power, 
motherhood. Besides these animals, the ram, the fox, the jackal, 
the dog, the hippotamus, the goat, the eagle, the crocodile, were 
sacred in Egypt and most of them were symbols of the sun. 
The elephant, the buffalo, the camel were sacred in India, but 
not in Egypt. The stag, the panther and the lion were sacred 
among the Hittites, but not among ithe Hindoos. The leopard, 
the lion, the dolphin, were sacred in Assyria. The vulture and 
eagle were very ancient symbols in Babylonia. 

I. We ask the question here, how about the history of animal 
worship and sun worship in the old world? We come back to 
the new world for the answer. It is a singular fact that animal 
worship and sun worship in America passed through many 
stages, but in these stages we see a constant association of 
symbols. One thing is noticeable about this association in 
America; the animals are first made rulers of the sky before the 
sun divinity is, or at least the animal fetiches are supposed to 
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rule the different quarters of the sky in a more primitive stage 
of religion than are the sun divinities. 

Animal worship was in the ascendency among all the un- 
civilized tribes, but sun worship was prevalent among the civilized 
and a combination of the two may be also discovered among 
certain barbarictribes. The primordial germs of the two systems 
are found in America. We propose to consider the association of 
animals with sun symbols asthey are foundin America. 1. This 
association is found in the mounds. We have already in pre- 
vious articles shown the prevalence of animal worship. We 
propose to show now the prevalence of sun worship. It is well 
known that the sun symbol is found in the mounds. The shell 
gorgets which have been taken from mounds in Tennessee and 
other states have been described by W. H. Holmes and 
others. These contain four concentric rings. In the outer ring 
are found circles to represent the sun, numbering from ten to 
twelve, corresponding to the months. In the second ring are 
found four or five other circles, corresponding, perhaps, to the 
seasons. In the inner circle are three crescents to represent the 
moon, and at the center is a circle which represents the sun. 
There is no doubt that these gorgets were sun symbols. There 
are no animal figures upon these, but there are other gorgets 
in which birds and sunsymbols doappear. We give cuts of these 
to illustrate the points. It will be noticed that the birds’ heads 
are attached to a four sided figure which has loops in the cor- 
ners. ‘These possibly may have symbolized the four quarters of 
the sky or the four seasons. See Plate I. Within the four- 
sided figure is a symbol of the sun, which in one case is a single 
circle with a dot in the center; in another case four rings to 
symbolize four suns; in another case a ring with four dark 
spots surrounded by a ring with eight radiating points; another 
with birds’ heads, arid one figure has no birds’ heads or sun 
symbol. The number four seems to have been sacred, as it 
symbolized the four quarters of the sky, but it is in every case 
attended with the symbol of the sun. These gorge's were 
taken from a mound in Tennessee. They show that sun wor- 
ship had reached a very considerable height among the Mound 
builders. 

2. The association of animal figures with sun symbols is 
found on the northwest coast. Here we have totem posts sur- 
mounted by the thunder bird. Below this are bears’ heads 
to represent the totem of the person who erected the post. 
Along with the bears’ heads are human faces and parts of 
the human form to represent the ancestors. The sun symbol is 
not found here, but the human form is found. A primitive form 
of animal worship as the embodiment of nature powers is seen 
in the thunder bird. We givea cut toillustrate this. See Fig. 
1. Here the thunder bird is a guardian divinity to a house; it 
hovers over the door. This was a form of worship which pre- 
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vailed in the forests. It was not the worship of the sun, but of 
the elements. The bird which personified the lightning ‘hovers 
darkly over the forest. It shows how animal divinities began 
to rule over ,»«= = ya ae 
the sky, and 
were trans- 
ferred to the 
heavens. If 
we would see 
the sun sym- | 
bol and ani- 
mal figures 
and the hu- § 
man form | 
combined we | 
must turn to fi 
the Zunis. p= 
Here we find F 
on the shield 
of the Priest- 
hood of the 
Bow a wing- a 
ed human fig- Fig. 1. Thunder Bird of the Thlinkits. 
ure with an animal on either side and a curved body above the 
figure with a crooked serpent below ; the serpent to represent 
the lightning; the body represents the rainbow; the shield 
itself represents the sun ; 
the wings represent the 
clouds, and tLe bears the 
presiding fetiches or ani- 
mal divinities. See Fig. 2. 
3. A better illustration 
of the manner in which 
animals came to symbol- 
ize the sun and sum sym- 
bols came to be associated 
with animals is found 
among the Zunis. Here 
we find that different ani- 
mals presided over the 
different parts of the sky. 
Plate Il. The mountain 
Fig.2. The Shield of the Priesthood of the Bow. lion (1) was the guardian 
of the north; (2) the black bear, master of the west; (3) the badger, 
master of the south; (4) the white wolf, master of the east; (5) the 
bald eagle, master of the upper regions; (6) the mole, master of 
the lower regions. These different animals had colors which cor- 
responded to the natural colors of the regions over which they 
presided. The mountain lion yellow to correspond with the 
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auroral hues; the black bear had a black coat to represent the color 
of the land of night; the badger was black and white and cor- 
responded to the land of summer; the coat of the wolf was 
white and gray, the color of the day and dawn; the eagle was 
speckled like the clouds; the mole was black, the color of the 
caves of the earth. The figures or fetiches of these animals 
were kept very sacred. They were wrought out of different 
kinds of stone; and were painted to represent the colors of the 
sky. Sometimes different varie'ies or species of the same animal 
were supposed to be the masters of the different parts of the sky, 
but in that case they were wrought out of different kinds of 
stone to show the part of the sky over which they ruled. One 
mountain lion was made of yellow lime stone to represent the 
north; another of white lime stone to represent the east; an- 
other of serpentine nodules, which were blue, to represent the 
west, the color of the ocean. The spotted lion was made from 
a white and blue arragonite to represent the sky, and the fetich 
of the lower regions, made of gypsum, was painted black. 
This use of colors along with the animal fetiches is very signifi- 
cant. In Egypt the animals and idols are of different colors. 
Each color was significant not so much of the quarter of the 
sky as of the character of the divinity, and yet it possibly may 
have come from the same source. 

4. Mexico furnishes another stage of animal worship and 
sun worship combined. We have now the four quarters of 
the sky symbolized, but in a diflerent way. There is a dragon 
which rules. The days are also taken into account. Every 
day has an animal divinity. The months are named after 
animals and so are the vears. There is a constant round of 
animal symbols. There is a complicated way ot counting time. 
The days of the month change names. A new symbol is given 
to every day of the month as it passes, but most of them animal 
names; 1, fish; 2, wind; 3, house; 4, lizard; 5, serpent; 6, 
death; 7, deer; 8, rabbit; 9, water; 10, dog; 11, monkey; 
12, hav; 13, reed; 14, tiger; 15, eagle; 16, bird; 17, the 
sun; 18, flint; 19, rain; 20,the flower month. See Fig. 3. We 
have also in Mexico colors— south, yellow ; east, red ; north, 
white ; west, black. We have the elements, earth, water, air, 
fire. We have the chief divinities, Quetzatlcoatl, Huitzilo- 
puchtli, Tezcatlipoca, Tlaloc, corresponding to the elements and 
to the colors as well as to the gods of the skies and a most elab- 
orate system of symbolism to express chronology and to mark 
out the sacred feasts. The symbolism of Mexico and Central 
America is very elaborate and shows a great advance upon the 
symbolism of New Mexico, the Aztecs and Toltecs having 
been much more civilized than the Zunis and other Pueblo 
tribes, but sun worship was the religion of all three districts. 
Animal figures are also used as symbols in all of the above 
metioned regions. 
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5. There are many figures of animals in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America which are evidently used as symbols of the sun. 
M. Habel has described the figures which he found in the 
Cosumalhuapa. These are very remarkable figures. We 
shall describe only two. The main feature of one is a bird with 
huge wings in a very contorted attitude. The bird wears on 
his breast a flaming sun, but carries in his beak a human body 
in a very contorted shape. Two serpents hang below the head. 
The whole figure conveys the idea of violence. Its significance 
is unknown, but it is purely American. It is tinged by the 





Fig. 3. Circle with Symbols of Days. 


savage thought of America and yet it reminds us of the Asiatic 
figures. It has probably represented the thunder bird as pre~ 
siding over or carrying the sun symbol. There is another fig- 
ure which also reminds us of the Asiatic symbols. A face 
shines out from the sky, a symbol of the sun. Flames issue 
from the face to represent the heat of the sun. Behind the 
face are massive wings, perhaps to represent the clouds. 
Below the wings are arnis with bird claws for hands. Below 
the hands is a circle with flames issuing from it. A serpent 1s 
intertwined through the circle. Below the circle is a suppliant 
with his hands held up in adoration to the winged figure. Here 
we have also the component parts of the sun symbol; the human 
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face, the sun circle, the overshadowing wings, the intertwined 
serpent, but we have also animal figures associated with it. 

The Aztec cycle* was represented with a circle with a pic- 
ture ofthe sun in the center. SeeFig.4. There were symbols 
for the months around this sun circle, as follows: 1, water; 2, 
tent; 3, bird; 4, tower; 5, face; 6, vase; 7, flower; etc. 

6. This furnishes another point of comparison. There were in 
Egypt four suns: the rising sun, the mid-day sun, the setting 
sun. and the sun at rest or the night sun. A divinity was as- 
signed to each of these portions of time and a different animal 
represented each divinity or typified each sun. These are as 
we remember them, the lion for the rising sun, the ox for the 


Fig. 4. Sun Circle, with Symbols of Months. 


mid-day sun, the hawk for the setting sun, and the cow for the 
night sun or the sun at rest. We find in Egypt also animals 

residing over different parts of the country: Anubis, or the 
jackal, over the south; Sebo, the ram, over the north; Buto, or 
the winged asp, over the west; Apis and Osiris over the east. 
We have also animals and gods which preside over specific 
towns—Thebes, Memphis, Dendera, etc.—others over two 
countries. We have animal gods which preside over feasts and 
and funerals, etc. This, to a degree, is common in America. 





*For names of the months and the divisions of the year and days see “ The Aztecs, 
by Lucien Biart, pages 62 and 63."" We are indebted to A. C. McClurg & Co., for the 
use of these cuts. 
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There were different kinds of suns and different animals to 
typify those suns. The points of compass were also typified by 
different animals and different colors were given to the animals 
to signify the parts of the sky over which they ruled. There 
were different districts and different animal divinities which pre- 
sided over those districts, the same as in Egypt and Assyria. 
III. We are to consider next the significance of the animal 
forms which are found in the symbols of the east and west. It 
has been maintained that the animal heads and other parts 
of the animal form which are associated with human bodies 
and faces in the gods of Egypt, Assvria and Farther India 
were but the symbols of divine attributes. This may be 
so, and yet there is another view which may be taken 
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Fig.5. Tree and Cross as Symbols of the Sun. 


of them. In America animal worshiv preceded sun worship 
and was perpetuated after sun worship came into vogue, and so 
we have the means of interpreting the system, which others do 
not have. 

We do not, however, learn that the animal forms which 
are combined with human se.nblances in America had anything 
to do with the attributes of the divinity, but we do learn that 
they were, in a measure, Totemic, that is, they symbolized the 
relation of guardian which was contained in divinity and at the 
same time expressed the personification of nature powers. 

1. Itis noticeable that the different parts of the human form in 
America symbolized nature powers. The eye of Tlaloc, the 
Mexican god, shows that he was a rain god, the tongue and face 
of Quetzacoatl show that he was a sun god, while the dress and 
ornaments of Huitzapochtli show that he was the god of war 
and death. This use of ornaments and the parts of the costume 
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and head-dress to symbolize the elements over which a divinity 
ruled was very common. It is well known that the serpent and 
the cross were symbols in Mexico and in Central America. 
There were, however, weather symbols, the one signifying the 
lightning and the other the winds or the points of the 
compass. There is evidence that the tree is used as a sym- 
bol in America, but singularly enough the branches of the tree 
are frequently made to represent the cross, and so the tree 
becomes a weather symbol. The cross and the tree is generally 
surmounted by the thunder bird and is sometimes decorated with 
a mask and medallion, and with spiral ornaments, each part of 
the cross and its decoration having a significance and the whole 
being symbolic of the sun and of nature worship. See Fig. 5. 

None of the American symbols represent personal attributes, 
but they do represent the office of the divinity, and in this 
they differ from the Egyptian and Asiatic symbols. In Egypt 
the animals symbolized the attributes ot the divinity, in America 
they symbolized the office. In Asia they symbolized the per- 
son, but in America the elements or nature power. This 
distinction is worthy of notice, because it shows that in America 
the religion was mere nature worship and was less advanced 
than in Egypt. ; 

We give a cut to illustrate this point. Plate III. It is a pic- 
ture of the bas relief on the inside of the adoratorio discovered 
by J. L. Stephens at Copan. This adoratorio was a shrine or altar 
devoted to the worship of the sun. Inside of the shrine a mask, 
which represented the face of the sun, was suspended upon two 
cross sticks or poles, while beneath the cross was an elabo- 
rately carved beam supported by crouching human figures. 
The whole temple or shrine symbolized sun worship, each 
separate part and article of furniture and ornament having a 
significance. The sun was symbolized by the face, the eye, 
tongue and lips of the face being distorted to make it expressive. 
It was situated in front of the door of the shrine, so that it 
might catch the rays of the sun, and was supported by the cross 
bars, which symbolized the points of the compass. It was 
suspended above the heavy beam, on which was the skull, 
which symbolized the rain, and that was supported by figures 
which also. symbolized the different nature powers. On the 
facade of the shrine were two figures, one of which is repre- 
sented in Plate IV. This was Tlaloc, the god of rain. It will be 
noticed that this god has a peculiarly bulging eye resembling 
a huge rain drop; that he has on his head a head dress made up 
in part of the beak of a bird, in part of a branch of leaves and 
cones, and in part of spiral lines or vine stalks ; that he is blow- 
ing through a tube, and that spiral lines issue from the tube. A 
crooked serpent is intertwined between his legs, but with the 
tail and head both bent upward, while tassels hang from the 
neck of the serpent. Thus the divinity is surrounded by the 
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symbols of his power—the eye to signify the rain, the serpent 
to represent the lightning, the spiral lines to signify the winds, 
the thunder bird to signify the sky, the leaves to signify 
the vegetation, and other ornaments, to signify the nature 
powers, over which he ruled. The picture is sugges- 
tive. It is not certain whether the form represents the god 
Tlaloc, or his priest, for priests were frequently clothed 
with the same kind of garments on their person and had in 
their faces the same symbols that the god himself did. It 
will be noticed that the figure has a tiger skin resting upon 
his shoulders. This was in Egypt the official dress of the 
priest of the sun, and the fashion seems to have prevailed in 
America. We do not find in the adoratorio many figures of 
animals, but the tiger skin, the thunder bird, and the serpent 
are animal symbols. We have also plants represented, and so 
the three kingdoms were drawn upon for symbols. Nature 
worship in America combined the solar symbol with animal 
symbols, and made many of the elements symbolic. 

2. Another point is brought out by this comparison of the 
symbols. In the old world the animals which were worshiped 
were domestic, while in America they were wild. This shows 
that the symbolism in America either originated among the 
races when they were in the wild state or was borrowed from 
civilized people and accommodated to a wild condition. Animal 
worship in Asia continued long after the people reached a civil- 
ized condition and was evidently modified by civilization. Animal 
worship in America found its highest development among the 
wild hunter tribes, but it remained among the civilized races. 
Sun worship was incorporated with animal worship among the 
American Indians. The Mound-builders had a kind of nature 
worship. It was rude and primitive, and yet it was attended 
with sun symbols. Some of the mound relics evidently 
present the tokens of a combined animal and sun worship, and 
some even of combined sun worship and idol worship. The 
thought contained within these systems we are not ‘familiar 
with, but we judge from the symbols. The progress in America 
was from shamanism to fetichism, and from fetichism to 
animal worship, and from animal worship to sun worship, and 
from sun worship to anthropomorphic figures. The symbols, 
however, represented the elements and were symbols of the 
nature powers 

In Asiatic countries local animals were used for symbols 
and represented the attributes of the divinity. The animals 
differed in difterent countries, but they were the animals which 
abounded in those countries. In Egypt the animals used for 
symbols were the ox and the cat and dog; in Assyria, the 
ox, the eagle, the lion ; in India, the ox, the elephant, and the 
horse ; in Arabia, the ass, the ostrich, and the elan ; in America, 
the wolf, the bear, the panther. There are alsocertain animals 
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which are everywhere found, as the hare, the deer, the stag, 
the eagle, and the hawk, but this is because these animals 
abound in all countries. In the same country the animals differ 
according to locality; the crocodile and hippopotamus in Egypt ; 
the lion and the deer in Syria among the Hittites; the fish and 
the hawk in Assyria; the elephant in India. This is the case 
in America: on the northwest coast the whale ; on the south- 
west coast the monkey; on the gulf coast the crocodile ; in the 
interior the panther. 


3. The use of compound figures is significant. Composite 
animals are discovered among the emblematic mounds of 
Wisconsin. The ancestor posts of the northwest coast are 


Fig.6. The Water Spider, with Symbols of the Sun on its back. 


remarkable specimens of composite figures. They are made 
up of the beaks of hawks, the bodies of bears, human faces and 
many other shapes, each part being significant of the ancestry 
and of the divinities which the family regarded as sacred, the 
totems of the family for many generations being carved into a 
single pillar. Compound figures were common among the 
mounds. 

There are gorgets taken from mounds in Missouri, which 
contain the figures of a spider (which was the divinity of water) 
with a circle (the symbol of the sun) upon its back, and a cross 
within this circle to symbolize the points of the compass. This 
reminds us of the beetle in Egypt whose claws symbolized the 
days of the month and was a symbol of the sun. It is quite 
wonderful that the Mound-builders should reach so high a stage 
of symbolic development, See fig. 6. 
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There is a temple built on the banks of the Ganges in Casi, 
Hindoostan, the body of which is built in the shape of St. 
Andrew’s cross, with a very high cupola in the center. At the 
extremity of every one of the four arms of the cross is a tower, 
probably a symbol of the sun. Inside the temple is an altar, 
and on the right side of the altar is a strange figure, a com- 
pound of the different parts of an elephant, a horse and a mule. 
This shows that the elements or the attributes were symbolized 
by domestic animals. 

4. The use of masks is significant. It is noticeable that 
masks are worn in all parts of the world, in America, Africa 
and in Asia. A hideous mask is worn by the priest of Thibet. 
It represents a human face with horns and other animal parts 
attached to it. Huge masks are carried by the Chinese in the 
feast of lanterns. Masks are very common on the northwest 
coast of America. They are worn in the dances and symbolize 
the mythical history of the dances and of the divinities in whose 
honor the dances are held. We donot know as any of the masks 
referred to have any connection with sun worship, but they are 
suggestive as they convey a thought in reference to mythology 
and history. The heads of animals which appear on the bodies 
of men in Egypt and Assyria symbolize animal divinities and 
the ornaments upon them symbolize the sun divinity, but they 


* resemble masks. 


It is probable that the attributes of the divinity were repre- 
sented by these animal head. In America the animals them- 
selves were regarded as divinities. 

IV. The progress of the people in prehistoric times in religious 
culture is our next point. The transition of animal worship into 
sun worship and from sun worship into a reverence for the 
personal attributes is the thought now before us. The figures 
of wild animals are found among the emblematic mounds of 
Wisconsin protecting villages, guarding caches, forming game 
drives, marking burial places, and showing where the clans and 
tribes lived, and to what points their tribal bounds extended. 

We have here the first stage, that is, the totem system, 
which consisted in the worship of animals. We have second, 
the sun worship, which prevailed extensively among the 
Mound-builders and the Pueblos of Central America. We 
have also the ancestor worship, which prevailed on the north- 
west coasts with about as much force as it does now in China. 
We have also the anthropomorphic system, which prevailed in 
Mexico and Central America with almost the force it prevailed 
in Egypt, Greece and Assyria. 

All the systems are exhibited by the symbolism of America. 
We have also mysteries and magic arts, and secret societies 
which remind us of the east. The progress of the totem sys- 
tem into the magic arts was manifest in the new world as well 
as the old. The “magician” and the “medicine man” were 
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similar or had similar offices. The Eleusinian mysteries and 
the mysteries of the Priesthood of the Bow have many points 
of resemblance. Both came out of an elaborate system of sun 
worship, and both were expressive of the operations of nature. 

We take sun worship everywhere as the keystone of an 
arch, the animal figures found in America to represent totems 
forming one side of the arch and animal figures in Egypt to 
represent attributes forming the other side. We learn a lesson 
from the comparison. In the first place it is probable that ani- 
mal worship preceded sun worship in all parts of the world. 
Second, the progress of religion from a low stage to a high and 
still higher stage is manifest by this comparison. Animal wor- 
ship, sun worship and the worship of idols bearing human names 
and having human attributes, were the different grades in the 
progress. Third, the personification of nature powers led to 
much of the symbolism of the civilized races, the sun being often 
represented as a person having personal attributes. Fourth, the 

uestion is as to monotheism. Here scholars divide. Some of 
them maintain that this is the latest product of a continuous 
series of advancing thought, while others maintain that the 
thought of God is latent in all minds and it is the earliest of all 
religions. Fifth, the point which we set out to illustrate is that 
totemism and animal worship were the sources of very much of 
the symbolism in the old world as well as in the new. We do 
not know as we have proved it, but the subject is certainly sug- 
gestive. 

We begin in America, far back in the superstitions about ani- 
mals, but we end in a very high stage of symbolism in which 
personal attributes are represented by the combined figures. A 
system almost equal to the heraldry of the East prevailed here. 

The primitive heraldry and the introduction of magic are 
known in America. The totem system is nothing but a modified 
heraldry. Shamanism was the beginning of magic.. These 
are anterior to sun worship and various degrees of religious 
culture intervene between them. Sun worship is the first stage 
apparent in Egypt ; after that there is an anthropomorphic ten- 
dency. There is an esoteric significance to the gods in Egypt. 
Isis and Osiris and Horus present an esoteric system. They 
were different from Ra and Set and Neph, as different as the 
intellectual is from the physical. The story of Isis, Osiris and 
Horus is allegorical. 

This cult prevailed in the palmy days of Egypt ; still there 
was a progress in religion, even though there was a decline in 
power. The hieroglyphics, tablets and disks, which belong to 
a later stage of history, show that there was a progress; still 
animal forms and sun symbols were perpetuated in Egypt not- 
withstanding the changes that came over history. ‘This is 
seen in the Hypocephali; an animal-headed divinity stands in 
the boat in which the soul is ferried over to the land of spirits ; 


2 
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the boat contains an ark which reminds us of the ark in Jeru- 
salem. The boat or ark is always in the center of the sphere 
or disk. The soul is conveyed in the ark to the land of the 
setting sun. Here is a psychological idea, and yet the symbolism 
of the old mythology is perpetuated. We might speak of the 
survivals of the symbols of the old mythologic system. The 
form of the disk and its divisions and hemispheres are survivals 
from sun worship. The animal heads upon human forms in the 
divinities are survivals of animal worship. 

Another illustration of progress and perpetuity may be found 
in the animal myths which prevail throughout the whole 
world. It is remarkable that the hare and the owl are every- 
where regarded as mythologic creatures. Some make these 
animals to be symbolic of the various movements of the sun. 
We read in the proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy that “this was owing to the ambiguous use of the word 
hare.” We doubt whether this is the case. The Egyptian 
word for hare may have several different significations: to “start 
up;” to “open ;” to “transgress,” “overleap,” etc. ; but what has the 
Egyptian word to do with American symbolism ? The historic 
connection between different countries is not sufficient to account 
for the universality of this myth about the rabbit or the hare. 
It is only because this animal is everywhere found and is taken 
as either a tribal totem in all countries or because it fitly sym- 
bolizes or represents a nature power. The progress of thought 
may be recognized in the history of this single animal myth, for 
the hare itself has passed through all the stages from the simple 
totemism up to the psychological symbolism, and is the best in- 
stance of a “survival of the fittest” which we have on record. 

If w2take the seals and cylinders discovered at Babylonia by 
Dr. W. H. Ward and compare them with the Hypocephali 
discovered in Egypt recently we shall see the contrasts. Many 
of the seals and cylinders are very ancient, but the Hypocephali 
are comparatively recent ; the first dating back as far as 2200 
B.C.; the last having dates as recent as the twenty-sixth dynas- 
ty. The interpretations of the cylinders given by Dr. W. H. 
Ward and Prof. A. L. Frothingham in the Yournal of Archeol- 
ogy and in Scribner’s Magazine, as well as in The Sunday 

chool Times, are very interesting. The interpretation of the 
Hypocephali are found in the “Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology” for 1885 and 1886. As connecting links 
between these two extremes we have also the symbols and in- 
scribed animal figures which have been found at Jerabis and at 
Sindjirli. These are supposed to be Hittite and stand between 
the Assyrian and Egyptian symbols. ‘Two things are noticea- 
ble in all of these symbols, whether ancient or comparatively 
modern, viz.: the sun symbol is everywhere present, but it is 
attended by animal figures. This is the main point of our 
paper. Sun worship and animal worship appear at the very 
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introduction of history in a combined capacity, and the symbol- 
ism of both is prominent in the most ancient tokens. Sun 
worship and animal worship continued long after the early em- 
pires had runtheirrace. History and mythology make a record 
of these, but not so complete a record as archeology does. We 
are discovering more about the symbolism of the east and finding 
that these two systems of worship were very powerful. There 
are several stages of progress which might be marked out, but 
we have not time to dwell upon them. 

Some would argue from this that solar worship had a growth 
upon this continent and there is considerable plausibility to it, but 
we call attention to the resemblances in detail. The case of the 
Peruvians is cited as proof. They thought that there was not 
a beast or bird on the earth whose shape or image did not shine 
in the sky. They seem to transfer the animals to the sky 
and worshiped them there, making constellations of them which 
remind us of the constellations which originated in the east. 
They considered that the luminaries and the constellations were 
guardian divinities. The sons of the moon and the sons of the 
panther stood in a similar relation. This 1s significant. 

They worshiped both beings and regarded them both as an- 
cestors and put the symbols of both into one divinity. The 
signs of the Zodiac came in this way. The stars were com- 
bined into constellations which represented animals. In Asia 
animals were mere mythologic creatures, fabled monsters. 
And yet, it is probable that they were originally nature powers 
and possibly may have symbolized Totems. ‘There are myths 
concerning the Pleiades in America, and we believe that other 
myths will be found which were derived from the old world, 
but we in America may learn how these myths and constella- 
tions and astronomical divinities arose. 

Here we have first the Totem system with animals as the 
symbols ; second, sun worship, with rude figures of the sun for 
symbols ; third, we have the combination of the two, animal 
figures and sun symbols being combined ; fourth, we have the 
nature powers introduced as an adjunct to sun worship, the 
nature powers being symbolized by animals ; fifth, we have the 
personification of the sun, the sun being symbolized by an idol 
in human shape, but th2 nature powers surrounding the human 
form symbolized in various ways. These views in reference to 
the growth of idolatry in America are not altogether speculative. 
We regard them as suggestive of the source of idolatry in all 
countries. The Totem system was the first source in all coun- 
tries. The Totem system in America was generally limited to 
the hunter races, and did not go beyond the stage of savagery 
and barbarism. We would not expect to find the Totem system 
in historic countries. Still there are hints of it even there. 
Lenormant says that “the cherubim of the scriptures and the 
flaming sword in the garden of Eden were symbols derived 
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from prehistoric times. They are the remains of the primitive 
sun worship. There are those who ascribe the symbols which 
were placed on the escutcheons of the tribes of Israel to a prim- 
itive animal worship. The lion was the animal symbol for 
Judah, the ass for Issachar, the wolf for Benjamin, the serpent 
for Dan, the hind for Gad. Certain writers think that the word 
Elohim originally represented nature powers, and that the word 
Jehovah represented the personal god or national divinity. They 
would thus make the Jewish worship to originally have sprung 
from sun worship, being the result of the last stage of 
development. The idea of one God, however, appears in the 
very first chapter of Genesis, and it is probable that this was as 
early as sun worship. 

The serpent is to be considered in this connection. Serpent 
worship and sun worship are everywhere associated. In 
America the serpent is a very common symbol, and a symbol 
very frequently connected with sun worship. The serpent was 
a sign of kingly power as well as a symbol of the sun. In 
Egypt the head of the serpent issues from the orb, which is 
worn upon the head of certain divinities. In Assyria the ser- 
pent forms a circle in which the king or the divinity seems to 
stand. The king has a crown upon his head, while he holds a 
small serpent circle in his hand. In some of these figures the 
wings of a bird issue from either side of the circle and the tail 
of the bird is below the circle. The caduceus, or emblem of 
Mercury was a double serpent twined around a staff. The 
caduceus with two wings at the head of the staff overshadow- 
ing the serpents was a symbol of royalty with the Romans. 
Thus we have the survival of the serpent symbol iate in his- 
tory. 

The winged globe is another symbol which shows prog- 
ress and perpetuity. The winged globe in Egypt was a 
sym ol of the sun. The winged globe is found in America. 
In Egypt the winged orb was a symbol of the kingly office 
and was frequently placed over the head of the king. In As- 
syria the king was placed in the circle of the sun with a crown 
where the head of the bird should be, but below him is the 
spread fan-shaped tail of the bird. In America there is no king 
in the circle, but the bow is seen spread across the face of the 
circle just beneath the spread wings and so made significant of 
the warrior office. The golden egg is to be considered in con- 
nection with this symbol of the globe. Mr. Renouf says that 
“the golden egg has undergone considerable change, but in its 
earliest form the god of the golden egg is only a name for Sa- 
vatri, the sun,” and here the Hindoo and the Egyptian myths 
agree. We do not know whether the cosmogonic egg was 
ever introduced as a symbol into America. See Plate V- 

We will refer next to the bird on a Proto-Ionic capital found in 
Messopotamia. Prof. Frothingham says: “This bird is evi- 
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dently the symbol of the seated divinity. Toward these ap- 
proach two worshipers, each with a hand raised in adoration. 
Behind them are two animals, a hare and a kangaroo (we should 
say ibex). The seated divinity in dress and type takes us back 
to the Babylonian cylinders of 2000 and 3000 B. C.” Notice 
the dates ascribed to this cylinder and the figures upon it. 
Prof. Frothingham says “kangaroo.” It looks to us more like 
a mountain goat or ibex. We have taken the position that 
some of the earliest inscriptions indicate that animal worship 
prevailed before the first ancestors migrated from their early 
home among the mountains of Thibet to the plains of Shinar; 
that they had a Totem system similar to that of the North 
American Indians before they migrated. The hare and the 
ibex on this cylinder seem to contirm our position. The bird re- 
minds us of the thunder bird of the Thlinkits and of the Aztecs; 
but it may have been a mere sign of royalty. The question is 
whether the symbols on these early seals and cylinders had 
reached the stage where heraldry was adopted and under- 
stood. We think that the Totem system would account for 
them and yet they may be ascribed to a system of heraldry. 
There is another seal or cylinder in the De Clerq collection in 
which a bird with spread wings is represented as in the air 
three times repeated with the symbols of the sun and moon be- 
neath, and seated divinities facing these symbols. Here we 
have heraldry, for the bird with the spread wings may have 
been the ensigns of power, and yet we have mythology, for the 
sun and moon are there, and evidently were objects of worship. 
Layard says that “sacred birds belong to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian religion and were connected withsun worship.” 

It would seem from these facts that there had been a progress 
from a primitive animal worship and sun worship to the various 
systems of heraldry and a formal religious symbolism in all 
countries. We may say that the Totem system was the begin- 
ning, or at least an early stage in the progress. Even the as- 
trology of the old world may be traced back to the primitive 
animal worship. 

V. We now turn to consider the correspondence between 
these symbols of the east and west, especially those found in 
Asiatic countries, and the American continent. This is an im- 
portant point. How came America to have symbols so resem- 
bling those in the eastern hemisphere? They resemble them 
not only in generic lines but in specific points; the details of the 
symbols being as suggestive as the symbols themselves. In 
Asiatic countries this correspondence has been ascribed to an in- 
terchange of thought and intercourse between the nations, Is 
it possible that the same transmission of thought has extended as 
far as America, and shall we ascribe it to an intercourse between 
the two continents? We take up the point because it is an in- 
teresting and important one. The figures in which correspond- 
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ence are to be found are generally composite figures, but as we 
analyze the different parts we find remarkable resemblances. 

1. We shall take up the symbol which represents the sun as a cir- 
cle or disk or orb with wiags issuing from it. This is called the 
solar orb, or the winged circle. This is a very significant figure. 
We call attention to the resemblances in detail of this figure. 
There is a striking resemblance between the American and the 
Egyptian symbol. The main difference is, that in America the 
feathers of the wings are turned upward, while in Egypt they are 
turned downward. In America there is a bow which extends 
across the face of the semi-circle. In Egypt there is no such 
bow, and yet in Egypt the moon is sometimes represented as a 
bow, and the myth is that the sun was shot from the bow, 


There are two specimens of the winged circle in America. 
Both of them are imperfect, but the one supplements the other, 
and so we have the perfect figure, They were found by J. L. 
Stephens. They were both placed over the adoratorios, in which 
were tablets containing symbols of the sun, and were evidently 
intended tosymbolize sun-worship. See Plate V. In Assyria 
there is a winged circle which has the crowned head of a king 
issuing from the circle. In America we have no such figure of 
the king, but we have the figure of the winged orb or circle, re- 
sembling that in Egypt, with this difference: that the feathers are 
turned up instead of down. This is seen from the fragment pre- 
served on the corner of the adoratorio at Copan. In the other 
specimen discovered by Stephens there is a large circle in the 
center and a bow stretched across from one end of the wings to 
the other; there is no bow on the Egyptian or Assyrian symbol, 
but instead the crescent of the moon is seen. The conception is 
the same. The sun seems to have been shot out from the 
moon as from a bow. There is a bow and a bow-string 
stretched across the wings, but there is no bow in the Assyrian 
symbol. The history of the winged orb is not known, but the 
earliest and most primitive form of the figure of overshadowing 
wings is found in the northwest coast of America. We give a 
cut to illustrate it. It was probably a totem and yet was a 
thunder bird. See Fig. 4. 

2. The sun symbol in nearly all countries is a disk or circle or 
globe. Disks are found inthe mounds in America. These disks 
or shell gorgets are inscribed with figures of the sun in the shape 
of circles; symbols of the moon in the shape of crescents, and 
symbols of the stars in the shape of dots. There isnothing very 
remarkable about this. There are disks among the Pueblos in 
which the sun is represented as a human figure, crowned with a 
turreted helmet and with a many colored bow above the figure. 
These are acknowledged to be symbols. 

There are disks in Egypt. Sometimes the disks arerepresented 
with faces, sometimes with arms issuing from them and with 
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hands at the ends of the arms. There are disks in Assyria and 
in India. In all these countries the sun is symbolized by the 
disk. 

The winged orb is a modification of the disk. The over- 
shadowing wings are found in Egypt, in Assyria, in India, 
and in America. In all these countries there is a circle ora 
globe with wings issuing from it, and generally some animal 
head is connected with the circle. In Egypt the asp issues from 
the circle. In Assyria the head of an eagle is seen above the 
crcle and the tail below. In America the head-and wings of an 


Fig.7. Double Throne and Plallic Symbol. 


eagle are sometimes seen hovering over the circle as we have 
described above. Sometimes the circle has wings without any 
animal heads, as at Copan and at Palenque, The serpent is 
combined with the disk. In Assyria the solar orb or circle is 
formed by a serpent. The king holds a small serpent circle in 
his hand. In America the serpent also frequently forms the 
circle of the sun. We have refgrred to this already, It is seen 
in the calendar stones, The caduceus, or emblem of Mercury, 
was a double serpent twined around a staff and overshadowed by 
two wings at the head of the staff. There is no caduceus in 
America. The serpent in the shield of the Priesthood of the 
Bow reminds us of the Assyrian symbol, but it is in a different 
position and has no such significance. . 
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3. Theanimal headed throne is to be next considered. It will 
be noticed that the throne on which the globe rests is composed 
of a heavy beam supported by the clumsy legs of a tiger, while 
above the throne are two animal heads. These animals have 
pointed ears, large eyes, heavy jaws, and open mouths; and may 
either represent leopards, or tigers, or panthers it is uncertain 
which. Another throne like it, but without the sphere or globe 
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Fig. 8. Idol from Mexico. 


was found by Stephens at Uxmal: see fig. 7. There was near 
this throne a stone pillar which reminds us of the Lingam which 
issocommonin India. Stephensthought it was a phallic symbol. 
If so we should say it was introduced from Asia. We call atten- 
tion to the history of the double headed throne as it has a history. 
The most primitive form is found in Egypt. Here the orb and 
the lion are both symbols of the sun. The orb is sometimes 
found resting on the back of two lions which are placed back to 
back with the face out. Another type is found in Egypt with 
the lions joined together, so as to make but one body with two 
heads, and the solar orb rests upon the body. Transmitted 
to India the symbol changes. It is here a globe representing the 
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cosmogonic egg and the throne, has tiger heads instead of lion 
heads for the arms. In India a female figure. the goddess Kali, 
appears on the globe. In America a male figure is upon the 
globe, and yet, Stephens found a globe on which a female figure 
sits corresponding to the figure just described, which is a male 
figure. In this tablet there is a figure of a king — a flattened 


"We. 9. Double-Headed ena, 
head, who offers a mask which he has taken off his own head 
and is presenting. See Fig. 8. 

In America it is surmounted by a figure with Aztec features. 
We think that this figure shows the advent of a Brahman or a 
Buddhist priest in America. The drapery is American, but the 
attitude is Buddhistic. We think it can be traced back to Egypt. 
Here we find a rude symbol consisting of two lions sitting with 
their backs to one another and with the disk above them. Some- 
times the lions were engraved upon an amulet and the amulet 
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attached to a ring; the ring being a substitue for a disk. This 
opinion as to the transmission of symbols may be contradicted 
by some. It is said that sun worship arose in America and ad- 
vanced in parallel lines with the systems in Asia. See Fig. 9. 

4. The globe is asymbol of the sun. There are globes in India 
and globes in America; and they resemble one another very 
remarkably. The globe in India probably represented the golden 
egg. Mr. Renouf says that “the symbol has undergone consider- 
able change, but in its earliest form the god of the golden egg 
is only a name for Saratri, the sun, and here the Hindoo and 
Egyptian myths agree.’ We call attention to the globe as pre- 
sented in figure 9. This is elaborately decorated with a finely 
woven sash hanging down the side. It is surmounted by a chief 
who sits with his one leg drawn up and the arms extended, an 
attitude which is generally ascribed to the goddess Kali in India, 
and one which was peculiar to the Buddhistic religion. The 
features and the drapery of the figure are American ; but the at- 
titude of the figure and the shape of the globe are Hindoo. 
There is a crested helmet on the head reminding us of the helmet 
of Mars; but above the helmet are the feathers which usually 
adorn the head dress of American chiefs. The goddess Kali has 
a necklace of skulls. This American god has a necklace of 
pearls and a medallion with a face in it to symbolize the sun. 


Here we have evidence of the transmission of thought from the 
Asiatic continent to the American. 





PERUVIAN CIVILIZATION. 


South America supported an indigenous culture so closely 
related to those we have examined, or at least composed of such 
similar elements and developed to such a similar degree that 
any complete outline of North American civilization requires its 
description. 

In the highlands of Peru, though spreading its beneficent in- 
fluence through the coast regions and along the water courses 
that emptied upon them, the Spaniards upon their first arrival 
met an enlightened and industrious nation provided with an 
elabarate mechanism of government and advanced schemes for 
material prosperity and happiness. Milder in disposition than 
the Aztecs, the Incas of Peru embodied in the form of govern- 
ment they imposed upon their people the most despotic princi- 
ples under which human society can exist. They chose for their 
central seat the elevated and interior regions and the valleys be- 
tween the parallel chains of mountains of the western cordillera 
of South America, while the outskirts of their kingdom stretched 
beyond the divide of the majestic Andes, whose snows as they 
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melted, formed fertilizing and gentle streams, or else gathered 
their waters into deep basins, on whose borders their cities and 
fertile gardens mingled. Their authority reached over a wide 
extent of country, as diversified in its physical aspects as it was 
varied in its ethnology. Everywhere wide and enduring high- 
ways of stone, monuments themselves to the omnipotence of 
their control and the wisdom of their policy, seemed to rivet 
and hold together the separated areas and scattered colonies of 
their realm. Valleys blossoming with crowded grain-fields, and 
sand-swept plains, frowning pinnacles, yawning ravines, and 
populous towns in a varied mosaic of beauty and desolation 
formed the domain they owned and benefited. 

The theory of their government was simple, its application 
more or less complex. In the veins of the Inca ran the blood of 
the Sun, their people’s God, and their rule represented the vice- 
regency of the Divinity. Their power was hereditary, unlimited, 
and adored. Their office being alike paternal and divine, per- 
mitted a scrupulous supervision of the interests and a no less 
pertinacious inquiry into the occupations of their subjects. From 
this arose a remarkable code of laws and customs, Let us ex- 
amine more closely the use and development of this singular 
dynasty. 

The country they ruled offers a remarkable diversity of phys- 
ical aspects. Along the Pacific stretches a rainless and desolate 
tract, relieved at points by the passage of some stream across it, 
but more often rendered more forbidding by the occurrence of 
a sandy and uninhabitable desert. It has an average elevation 
of 500 feet, and meets on its eastern border the steep slopes of a 
mountain barrier, up which the traveler is led by perilous and 
tortuous paths to the elevated table-lands that lie below the 
lofty and snow-crowned crests of the first Andes. These glit- 
tering pinnacles passed, the eye encounters the interior plateau, 
which, at a greater elevation, spreads north and south, east and 
west between the three parallel and for the most part symmetrical 
ranges, which define and cross it. This plateau, lying at a 
height of from 11,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea level, is for 
the most part a cold and forbidding plain, swept by freezing 
winds blown from the icy Sierras and supporting a miserable 
and stingy pasturage for the llama and alpaca, upon which flocks 
of these useful creatures browse. Amidst this monotonous waste, 
sunk like gems in the blank landscape and protected by encir- 
cling hills lie the temperate do/sones, the fertile valleys which the 
Incas occupied. Again in yet stronger contrast to everything 
else one meets deep darancas, “ tropical mountain gorges, where 
the thousand head streams of the Amazon collect their waters 
before forcing their way over roaring cataracts and through the 
dark clefts of the Andes down to the plains of Brazil.” Beyond 
the eastern wall—another phalanx of silent and whitened moun- 
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tain tops—lies a table-land burdened with a tropical luxuriance 
of graceful and perfumed vegetation. Here the palm, the bam- 
boo, the cocoa tree, the sugar cane and the medicinal cinchona 
grow together, along the borders of rapid streams, whose united 
flows form the head waters of the Amazon, the whole a presage 
of that still greater luxuriance of nature buried beneath the vivid 
surface of a still and deathly wilderness on the lowlands of 
Brazil. Even here, if we may believe report, the outposts of 
Peruvian civilization were planted and were needed to resist the 
occasional inroads of the wild denizens of the Amazon. Taking 
the central point of the Inca kingdom, as at Cuzco, in latitude 
14° south, its extent northward reached to Quito, southward to 
Atacama and beyond, westward to the seaboard, eastward to the 
descent upon the Brazilian plains, though these borderlands 
underwent an uncertain oscillation to and fro, with a general ten- 
dency to enlarge, as wars or natural convulsions brought con- 
quest or disaster. The initial point whence started the Peruvian 
cultus is fixed, by tradition, at Lake Titicaca, an expanse of 
water as large as Lake Ontario and at a height of 12,196 feet 
above the sea. 


Here Manco Capac and Mama Bello Huaco, children of the 
sun, obedient to the divine command to begin their missionary 
labors on the spot where a golden wedge, which they carried with 
them, should sink into the earth, taught their civilizing maxims 
and prudent industries to the wild people about them. Other 
legends, as the advent of white men upon these shores, would 
attribute to a different source their peculiar knowledge, but at any 
rate to Lake Titicaca, as in some way connected with the primal 
impulse which originated their nation the local lore and hearsay 
all point. Great ruins now exist on the rocky shores of this lake 
and the Peruvians regard them as the works of a people more 
ancient still than themselves. 


In whatever way begun, the separated tribes who inhabited 
bordering provinces and isolated strips of useful land, assumed a 
new organization and associated under hereditary rulers spread 
their power and influence over new and numerous tribes. The 
germinant principle of civilization had acquired a foothold on 
these Alpine steppes and amidst a receptive and mild-tempered 
people it spread with certainty, if not with the vigor and rapidity 
we might expect; a nation emerged from precarious bands of 
warring savages and animated by zeal for its religion, and ambi- 
tion for conquest, it commenced a series of military excursions 
which brought it to that height of temporal dignity which it ex- 
hibited on the arrival of the Spaniards. A royal family, a line 
of hereditary monarchs, a regulated aristocracy, a prolific priest- 
hood, a system of civil service, special branches of industries, 
wealthy cities, (an equipped if not a furmidable army) and public 
works of colossal extent and of commensurate value, Here were 
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all the features, in name, at least, of a broad civilization, and if 
the picture in detail was not as exciting and grotesque as that we 
have contemplated in Mexico it was more attractive. 


The royal family was composed of the reigning monarch, his 
wives and children. He was a direct descendant of the sun, and 
his successor was chosen from those children born to him by his 
own sisters. By such a provision the divine succession was to 
be indefinitely maintained. Sumptuous houses stored with gold 
and silver ornaments, and lined with rich and variegated fabrics 
woven from the hair of the vicuna and scattered over his king- 
dom where he rested on his visits to parts of his realm. The 
Inca king was distinguished by the beauty of his raiment and the 
colored “4autu which with a scarlet fringe encircled his head. 
He was revered with a blind idolatry by his people and the aus- 
pices of divinity were thought to accompany even his presence 
amongst them. His authority was absolute, untempered by even 
an appearance of constitutional checks, and his body after his 
death became an object of regard, and a posthumous glory rested 
on the spots he had visited or lived in. His houses with their 
treasures were left untouched, and in one chosen from all the 
semblance of his occupancy was kept up, while his body, em- 
balmed and placed in the solemn company of his predecessors 
in the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco, became an object of adora- 
tion. The nobility were composed of the numerous progeny of 
the Incas, and of the heads of subjugated provinces. They mon- 
opolized all the places of honor or value in the kingdom, re- 
sided near the king and formed a powerful class interested in the 
continuance of his power. The priesthood were an important 
order, not so omnipotent as in Mexico, but assigned to the con- 
duct of the ritual and services performed in the temples in the 
worship of the sun. A great high priest presided over this class. 
The religion of the state was the worship of the sun, and all that 
a semi-barbaric opulence could display was crowded into his 
great temples, The festivals of such a religion were naturally 
derived from the phases of the great orb’s passage through the 
skies, the solstice and equinox. The summer and solstice were 
occasions of great solemnity, and a general cessation of work en- 
sued upon their commencement, while the Inca king himself 
performed the most sacred rites within the inner recesses of the 
temple. The wealth of the temples of the sun, of which there 
were some 400, in gold and silver seem beyond belief, for as report 
says their walls were plated with these precious metals, and in 
the great temple at Cuzco the display was even more remarkable. 
Besides the sun, the moon, the stars, the rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and the great hosts of nondescript deities, with which a 
savage people filled up their mythology, and which in part repre- 
sented religions assimilated from neighboring and conquered 
provinces, were embraced in the objects of their worship. Their 
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sacrifices were for the most part innocent, the fruits of the earth 
and the bodies of the llama. Human sacrifices took place, but 
under very restricted and exceptional circumstances, One other 
god was a singular abstraction. He represented the single, pure, 
omnipotent power, to whom no altars were raised, who had one 
temple, but who ruled over the entire universe, too subtle an 
idea for the Peruvians to even express clearly, and probably one 
they did not rightly value. It would seem the inheritance of 
some precedent civilization. 

In connection with their sun worship, as a part of their relig- 
ious machinery were convents of nuns or virgins of the sun, the 
fairest daughters of the Inca nobility, whose vocations were va- 
rious, aS weaving, decorating, etc., but whose important task 
was keeping alive the sacred fire which burnt in all the temples 
of the sun, and whose extinction was regarded as a public ca- 
lamity. These convents were under the vigilant control of aged 
matrons, and the indiscreet maiden who ventured to encourage 
a secret suitor paid the penalty of a fearful death. She was buried 
alive. Yet from these nurseries of women were selected the 
most beautiful wives of the Incas. 


The paternal system of government instituted by the Incas was 
of a most painstaking, minute and irksome character. The whole 
kingdom was divided into four parts, over each of which a gov- 
ernor was placed by the Inca, and under him was a line of offices 
and office-holders, each consecutively having jurisdiction over 
smaller and smaller groups until in its lowest members we finda 
master governing a group of ten persons. These units formed 
bodies of one hundred, these latter bodies of 500 and 1,000, and 
these again departments of 10,000 inhabitants. Delinquents and 
offenders were thus instantly secured, and such crimes as they 
considered penal checked almost before they were committed. 
Each subordinate was compelled, under the penalty of death, 
to report the crimes of their people, and none escaped. The 
tribunals of justice were limited to five days to decide a case 
before them, and as there was no appeal, justice must have been 
as expeditious as it was certain. The offences which principally 
figured in these courts were theft, murder, adultery, blasphemy 
against the Sun or Inca, turning off water courses, and the 
destruction of bridges. The revenues of the empire were de- 
rived from the great estates of the Inca, comprising one-third of 
the whole kingdom, which the whole population cultivated, at 
certain times celebrating this honorable occupation with songs 
and dancing. The rich mines of the kingdom were the sole 
property of the Incas, and the vast flocks of llama and vicuna, 
which pastured on the uplands and wandered in unmolested 
herds over these elevated plateaux were also almost exclusively 
his excepting such a number as were needed for the use of the 
people. These quota were carefully allotted to each’ family 
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throughout the country by the appointed wardens from the great 
store houses wherein the various riches of the king were hoarded. 
Another large portion of the kingdom belonged to the Sun, and 
its yield supported the priests and defrayed the usual expenses 
of a costly ritual. Amongst the people was then divided the 
remainder of the land, and to every family according to the 
number of souls composing it, more or less land was assigned. 
All were expected to marry at a certain age, in men at 25 years. 
At regular intervals the requisite number of unions were pre- 
pared, quite irrespective, we may believe, of private choice, and 
the whole company married at once by the performance of some 
mingled official and sacred functions by the Inca. 


The land amongst the people constantly underwent re-distribu- 
tions as the various communities decreased or increased, and we 
can conclude that the latter tendency prevailed. The duties of 
individuals seem to have been carefully assigned; the best 
workers in gold and silver and skillful weavers of fabrics were 
soon known and their talents dedicated to the service of the 
Inca. The government observed everything, and its cautious 
and discerning rapacity seized whatever helped its enjoyment or 
strengthened its power. Yet this absolute suppression of any 
appearance of liberty was accompanied by a judicious regard for 
the general welfare of the people, and if the poor never rose 
higher they were as certainly prevented from sinking lower. 


The army of the Incas was a carefully kept and disciplined 
force and involved the entrance of the whole population by suc- 
cessive portions into the military service. - The army was brought 
under the same minute regulations that prevailed in the Inca 
government everywhere. A series of officers rising by regular 
graduation from the soldier to the general constituted its com- 
mandery and corresponded to as many subdivisions of the force. 
War occupied the attention of the Incas and they pushed further 
and further the borders of their empire. 

A new country subjugated, the methods used to fuse its people 
completely with their own and consolidate both strike one as 
the most remarkable feature of their polity. The heads and 
rulers, with their families, of the new provinces were taken to 
the Inca capital and there indulged in its pl asures, the court 
language—the Quichua—was substituted in the new country in 
place of the old, and finally a portion of the inhabitants trans- 
ported to a distant region, though one in which their original 
habits suffered no violent change while their place was supplied 
by a section of the older subjects of the Inca. Their original 
rulers were continued in power and even their religion met with 
a deferential treatment. In such wise ways the Inca finally suc- 
ceeded in amalgamating his diverse peoples into a contented and 
solid unit. At the same time their policy was not marred by 
any timidity and the distinctive features of their own government 
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and religion were impressed upon the country and vigorously 
confirmed. Despite this apparent evidence of an elaborate mili- 
tary machinery, modes of warfare were doubtless crude, and the 
easy prey they made for the Spaniards, though partly explained 
by a superstitious awe and confidence in the promises of these 
skillful intriguers is but a poor testimony to either their skill or 
sense. Spears and arrows of copper and bone, and stone ham- 
mers, slings and axes formed their weapons and cotton vests 
their armor. 

The greatest achievements of the Incas, those which entitle 
them to honorable mention amongst the civilizers of the world, 
and whose remains to-day offer some corroboration of*accounts 
of their civilization, which in other matters, beyond the limits of 
examination, seem too often imbued with a love for a fanciful 
excess of wonders, were their great roads and aqueducts. From 
Cuzco to the north as far as Quito a strong, wide thoroughfare 
laid in blocks of stone and an enduring cement extended, while 
to the south as far as Chili its continuation afforded an equally 
firm and unbroken highway for the passage of companies, flocks 
and goods. This road passed over the table lands, high and 
snowy, where frost wrought its destructive work upon their 
structure, The people were drafted to repair injuries on the 
roads, and it was a criminal offense to destroy or impair them. 


As remarkable and perhaps more beneficent was their system 
of aqueducts by which water was conveyed to the high lands and 
low lands or wherever needed. This wise provision permitted a 
widely extended irrigation, and the success of the yearly crops, 
indispensable for the nation’s peace and prosperity, were thus in 
a manner rendered independent of the precarious rainfalls. 
These aqueducts were watched with the same vigilance which 
they used in protecting their great roads, and the culprit who in- 
jured them met with scant mercy, 

Such were the principal features of the Inca Empire,and whether 
we regard it as an instance of indigenous culture or as an en- 
grafted civilization upon aboriginal barbarism, it challenges 
equally our admiration and astonishment. It possessed more 
unity than the Aztec, was marked by a more gentle temperament, 
accepted a more refined religion, yet it seems doubtful if it in- 
cluded germinant principles of development which would have 
led it further in the path of progress. The vigorous ferocity of 
the Aztec and their confused union of different elements would 
have prompted original plans for amelioration of the one or con- 
solidation of the other, and this in turn have been the fruitful 
source of numerous improvements in art or science. But the ap- 
parently serene pinnacle of power which throned the Inca, and the 
contented subserviency of his people offered no provocations for 
change, and for oncethe pretentions of royalty united to popular ser- 
vility to preserve all unaltered the relations of king and subject. 
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EPITOME OF PREHISTORIC ARCHAZOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 


THIRD PAPER. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The Iberian peninsula is, by reason of its situation, of peculiar 
interest to our study of the prehistoric, It is the opinion of 
eminent professors who have given the subject most careful at- 
tention, that, during the tertiary or possibly quaternary geologic 
periods, the land of the straits of Gibraltar was above the sea 
level and that there was a dry land passage between the two con- 
tinents. This would explain (if it be true) the presence and 
contemporaneity with the man of the paleolithic age, of torrid 
zone animals found in such numbers in the caverns of southern 
and interior France. 

In the later prehistoric times, in the ages of bronze and iron, 
when the hordes poured from over the Rhine, coming, in more or 
less remote times; from Central Asia, the cradle of the human 
species, they came in successive waves of immigration, each push- 
ing its predecessor and crewding them down into the pocket of 
this peninsula, until we find here the greatest number of prehis- 
toric people, and curiously enough, their races preserved in their 
insularity and with great purity. Tertiary man here made and 
used his utensils, and they havebeen found; also Quaternary man 
in all his epochs, the neolithic age, also the bronze and iron, and 
so on down to the dawn of history, when we find with plain lines 
of demarcation, the Iberians of Caesar’s time, the Basques of to- 
day, the Celts who, passing on, became the Celtiberians, and they 
in turn pushed from the north and east by the Gauls, the Belgae, 
the Goths. This Iberian peninsula was the pocket which re- 
ceived them all, crushed together as they were by the momentum 
of the invasion behind, until they resemble the wavy geologic 
strata so often seen in the side of the mountain or sand and 
gravel in a deep cut in the alluvium. 

To the classic historians the straits of Gibraltar were known 
as the columns of Hercules. The adventurous sailors of Tyre, 
of Sidon, of Sicily, of Carthage, the Phcenicians and Greeks 
passed out these columns of Hercules into the unknown sea 
beyond. 

They held commercial relations with the Cassiterides, the 
location of which has been much discussed. The classic scholar 
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of the first half of the XIX century had no doubt of their coinci- 
dence with Sicily islands, or Lizard point. But later students 
believe them to have been the northwest coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. 

The issue sought to be made in this discussion, so far as it 
relates to the commerce in the metals of copper and tin and so 
bears upon the burning question, from whence came the bronze 
of the epoch which bears its name, is really a false one, for the 
age of bronze lies far behind these histories, these voyagers, this 
commerce. Egypt, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Greece, and even 
Etruria, the forerunner of Roman occupation and civilization, 
had long before this time or these voyages, passed beyond the 
age of bronze and developed into the age of iron. 

There is evidence of early working of the mines of Spain and 
Portugal, both copper and tin. But such evidence is quite in- 
sufficient to prove them to have been worked contemporaneously, 
or that their products were fused and made into bronze and as 
such used in the bronze age. 

These evidences may be summarized thus: The copper mines 
are exhausted; among the scoria have been found grooved stone 
hammers of dioryte, bearing marks of use; and it has been sug- 
gested that these were used in the working of the mines, break- 
ing the mineral, etc., and that their substance indicates an 
antiquity belonging to the age of polished stone. I do not agree 
to the conclusion. The argument is inconsistent with itself. If 
these hammers were used in breaking the copper mineral, it must 
have been some time during or after the discovery of the min- 
eral, which would take it out of the age of stone and into that 
of copper or bronze. The use of hammers of stone for such 
purpose is no proof of antiquity, any more than is the same 
hammer in the face of the modern stamp mill. 


WAS THERE A COPPER AGE? 


The working of the copper mines in antiquity is sought to be 
shown by declaring the existence of an age of copper. And to 
prove this its believers, Dr. Gross, Dr. Oliviera, etc., exhibit 
the instruments made of copper, instead of bronze—instruments 
in every way similar except in the small per cent of tin needed to 
make the copper into bronze. : 
The argument does not satisfy me. That the instruments 
made of copper have been found is true. But that does not 
prove to my mind the existence of an age of copper. The in- 
struments of copper are found in insignificant numbers compared 
with those of bronze, yet they are quite or nearly as widespread 
as are those of bronze, in Spain, Portugal, in the dolmens of 
Southern France; Dr. Gross’ collection, lately sold to the Swiss 
government and now exposed at Berne, had several. I sawa 
half a dozen at Bologna. The lake dwellings of Mondsee, Aus- 
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tria, furnished twenty-five examples, while they are not unknown 
in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 


An age of copper which could have diffused itself and scat- 
tered its implements over so extensive a territory, with such 
primitive communication and transportation as then of necessity 
existed, must have endured for a long period, and would require 
instruments in much greater number than at present appears. 
An age of copper extending over such vast territory with such 
few instruments, must spread itself out very thin, too thin for one 
to believe. Again, the instruments are of the same form as 
those of bronze, but always of the early age, the flat Celt}; are 
found in the same kinds of tombs in the same countries, and gen- 
erally under the same conditions, the almost sole difference being 
the slight one of ten per cent of tin being added to the copper to 
make the bronze, that I prefer to believe them to have been the 
differences of workmen and workshops, of circumstances, of 
hazard, or possibly of 
trial, and so, mere vari- 
ations of the age of 
bronze which we know 
so well, which became 
so widespread and 
which endured for so 
long time, rather than 
attempt to erect out 
of the comparatively 
insignificant numbers 
a new civilization and 
a new age for the pre- 
historic man. 

Again, the copper 
must have been forged 
and not cast. To do 
this would require a smooth-faced hammer and anvil, as is re- 
quired by ablacksmith when he forges a horse-shoe. I do not 
stop to explain this, but I know of what I speak by the test of 
frequent experiments made in my youth. Two rough, flat stones 
will not do. Now, these hammers and anvils must have been 
larger, stonger, harder, more enduring than the metal worked by 
and upon them, yet none of these hammers or anvils have ever 
been found (and reported), not even in the workshops them- 
selves. 

Bronze foundries existed in the Iberian peninsula. The hatch- 
ets have been found in nearly all stages of completeness—some 
new, some with flaws, some with the dutton of metal made by the 
pouring still attached. The moulds have also been found. 


Something to be remarked, and as yet unexplained, is that of 
the four kinds of bronze hatchets, the (1) flat, (2) @ zalon, (3) 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
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winged and (4) socketed, No. 3 is not found in the Iberian penin- 
sula, while the others are. In Scandinavia, on the contrary, it 
is No. 2 which is missing, with the others in profusion, 


Anthropology, though not receiving in Spain and Portugal so 
much public or special interest as in some other countries of 
Europe, is not by any means dormant. It has many votaries, 
who have lived and wrought to much purpose in their countries. 

I have mentioned the discovery there of the evidences of the 
man of the tertiary period, at Otta, near Lisbon. The last session 
of the Anthropologic International Congress was held at Lisbon, 
in 1880, where the tertiary man was studied and discussed at 
length. There are many museums. The governments render 
the aid and protection in the purchase and care of the im- 
plements and monuments of the prehistoric min, and the peasant, 
with the savant, seems alive to the necessities of the situation, if 
they would have a history of their — M. E. Cartailhac, 
of Toulouse, the editor of 
the “ Matériaul pour I’his- 
toire Primitive et Naturelle 
de |’Homme,” was charged 
by his government with a 
scientific mission in 1880-1. 
He visited a large portion of 
both countries, especially 
Portugal. He has just pub- 
lished his report in a vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with a 
preface of 31 pages by M. 
Quatrefages, published by 
Reinwald, 15 rue Saint 
Peres, Paris. MM. Henri 
and Louis Siret, Belgian 
civil engineers, have but 
just returned from a long visit, and their report is now in course 
of publication; price $50.00; apply to these gentlemen, Rue St. 
joseph, 11, Antwerp, 

Their report is so interesting and the prehistoric of the Iberian 
peninsula is so little known that I may be excused if I give a 
summary of their work. Their searches and examinations were 
in the two provinces of Murcie and Almerie on the southeastern 
coast of Spain, and extended from Carthagena southward along 
the coast forty-five or fifty miles and into the interior twenty or 
more miles. They found and opened thirty prehistoric stations, 
Some were of the polished stone age, but the greater number 
belonged to the age of bronze. 

They give a lict of the objects found, from which the prehis- 
toric situation may be understood: 

400 knives of flint; 150 arrowheads of flint; 500 saws and 





Figs. 3 and 4. 
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flakes of flint; 80 hatchets, polished stone, diorite ; 200 sharpen- 
ing or rubbing stones; 300 divers, hammers, moulds, etc. ; 900 
points and tools of bone and ivory; 70 hatchets, flat—in copper ; 
250knives and poignards- -copperand bronze; 4swords—bronze; 
30 arrowheads—copper ; 4,000 beads—stone, bone, ivory, shell, 
copper, bronze and gold; 350 points—copper, bronze and silver; 
700 bracelets, rings and earrings—bronze and copper; 250 
bracelets, rings and earrings—in silver; 8 bracelets, rings and 
earrings—in gold; 7 diadems—in silver; 1,300 pieces of pot- 
tery—one-half of them whole; 500 shells, perforated; bones of 
many different animals; great quantity of cereals, charred, 
many human bones, with 80 skulls in good condition. 

They found some stations which had the appearance of forti- 
fied cities. Like the Etruscan cities and many others along the 
Ligurian coast, they were placed on commanding eminences, 
places naturally strong, to which added strength had been made 
by the hand of man. I counted forty-seven such camps or sta- 
tions, most of which I visited and excavated in the Alps Mari- 
times. The added fortifications were at the weak places and were 
sometimes embankments of earth, but more times of stone laid 
up as a wall without mortar. Inside these walls was the town, 
and here were found the houses with the furniture, provisions, 
millstones, etc. Of course these were all ruins. The roofs had 
fallen in and the walls out, but excavations brought to light their 
contents. Many things were found, safely stowed away in the 
large urns of pottery. Saws were made of flint, they seeming to 
be in more common use. 


Burials were made many times within the walls of the town. 
They were sometimes by inhumation and sometimes by inciner- 
ation, the former seeming the earliest and succeeded but not 
displaced by the latter. Sometimes the bodies would be drawn 
together, knees and hands to the chin, and placed within the 
grand urns as for coffins and then buried. Other times they were 
disposed in small cists made of stones. In one station they 
found goo bodies. 


Burials were frequently made of two bodies together, male and 
female. The debris of linen cloth was found, preserved by the 
bronze which lay against it, thus showing the corpses were dressed 
for the grave. Proof is also given of the preparation for the 
grave, by the arms and ornaments with which the bodies were 
adorned. Fora man, a celt bronze or copper, and a poignard— 
for a woman a knife andastylet or potncon. They found strings 
of beads around the neck, rings on the fingers, bracelets on the 
arms, and ear rings in place. They found two skulls (of women) 
with their silver diadems still in place. Theyconclude from the 
appearance of the graves, and the nature and richness of the orna- 
ments, that the social distinctions were kept up in death as well 
as in life; and ask what was this society, how was its supremacy 
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maintained? Was it a monarchy—a tribe with a chieftain or a 
hierarchy ? 
BELGIUM AND ITALY. 


Belgium is entitled to a front rank among European nations 
in anthropological pursuits. D.Schmering wasa pioneer. He 
excavated and examined the caverns on the Meuse in the neigh- 
borhood of Namur and Leige as early as the year 1829. He 
discovered the celebrated Ehgis skull, and declared the con- 
temporaniety of the human race with the fossil fauna of the 
quaternary period, Although his facts were not disputed yet 
the disbelief of Cuvier, the then highest authority, prevented or 
at least postponed their being pushed to their legitimate conclu- 
sion. The labors and discoveries by M. Dupont in 1864 and 
years following, placed Belgium on a firm footing so far as con- 
cerned prehistoric anthropology. M. Dupont gave the names 
mammoth and reindeer to the cavern epoch. The discovery 
last year, 1886, of the Grotto de Spy gives added interest. The 
flint quarry of Spienns, near Mons, rival those of Grand Pres- 
signy, and were much used in neolithic times. 

Italy possesses peculiar attractions for the student of anthro- 
pology, Rome is the headquarters of classic archeology, hav- 
ing, in my opinion, even greater advantages than Athens. One 
has there the benefit of the aggregated studies of eminent pro- 
fessors who have spent their lives delving into the past, the 
‘many excavations extending over the entire country in a sys- 
tematic manner under governmental superintendence, and the 
conservation of the objects found in the grand museums of the 
land, the fine libraries and the general atmosphere of archzol- 
ogy, afford a great stimulus to the student. 


The German government established in 1825 an institute of 
archeology with a corps of competent workers and professors, 
which is still maintained and is now installed on the Tarpean 
hill in a government building as large as that occupied by the 
bureau of agriculture at Washington. 

The history of Rome dates back further than any other 
country in Western Europe. In fact she started their history 
by first conquering their country. But Italy has had a greater 
number of prehistoric peoples than any other. It was once a 
favorite occupation of the very learned and highly theoretical 
professors to divine the origin of what they supposed to be the 
first occupants of Italy—Etruscans, Umbrians, Sabines, etc. 
The discovery, through prehistoric anthropology, that these 
peoples, instead of being the original occupants, represented the 
third or fourth, if not the fifth or sixth, civilization from the orig- 
inal, had the effect of transposing the interest to another and 
earlier epoch and people. The existence in Italy of man in the 
earlier paleolithic age has been denied by some high authorities 
and even yet is not entirely conceded by all. I do not stop to 
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discuss it. It is sufficient to say that the same argument and 
authority would deny the existence of the same man in France 
or England. Signor Guisseppe Belucci, of Perugia, has dis- 
covered the same drift implements (the Chelléen) in Italy and 
especially in his own province of Umbria, (to the nun.ber of 95), 
as demonstrates the existence of the man of that age in other 
parts of Europe. The same implements mean the same man, 
and so this discovery should decide the question in the affirma- 
tive. Evidences of prehistoric man in Italy are exhibited not 
only through the paleolithic, neolithic and bronze ages, as in 
other countries, but they continue into the age of iron for a long 
period of time before the commencement of Roman or Italian 
history. The ¢erremare in the valleys of northern Italy are a 
peculiar and unique example of prehistoric civilization belonging 
first to the age of polished stone and probably continuing into 
the ages of bronze and iron. 

The Etruscans in central Italy are nearly if not quite prehis- 
toric. The driblets of tradition which have sifted down through 
Roman historians are scarcely to be dignified by the name of 
history. We know of actual truth from history so little else 
concerning them than their mere existence, that they may well 
be classed as prehistoric. I should like an opportunity to eluci- 
date this idea in the light of recent archzologic discoveries. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the pre-Roman peoples of 
middle and southern Italy—they who built the so-called Pelas- 
gic and Cyclopean walls—possibly, also to those others who 
built in Magna Grecia and Sicily those wonderful temples and 
amphitheatres which now excite the enthusiasm and reverence 
of the visitor as he stands with mute tongue and bowed head in 
presence of these stupendous ruins. The prehistoric civilization 
of Italy—manifested in its art work of. implements, decorations 
and statues, in gold, silver, bronze, marble and ¢erra cotta, in its 
sarcophagi, tombs and temples—fill the student with awe and 
reverence for the artists, architects and artisans who were their 
authors. In the foregoing I have sought to confine myself to 
prehistoric and to omit classic archeology. 

Washington, D. C. Tuomas WILson. 
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TiIE RAVEN IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF NORTHWEST 
AMERICA. 


In order to correct many mistakes into which writers on this 
subject now-a-days have fallen, and through the medium of 
your journal, to save many valuable traditionsof our aborigines, 
which are being rapidly forgotten by the rising generation, con- 
cerning the functions of the raven, believed in and handed down 
from time immemorial by the forefathers of these people, I write 
this paper. Most of the nations and tribes living between 45° 
and 58° north latitude, and between 122° and 136° west longitude, 
have the same traditions, with local variations, concerning the 
raven. These nations and tribes are, to begin with, those calling 
themselves Whull-e-mooch (dwellers on Whull, Puget Sound, 
Washington Territory), with their various tribes on the southeast 
coast of Vancouver Island and on the west coast of Washington 
Territory and British Columbia; the Qua-qhils (Quuckolls), with 
their various tribes on northwestern Vancouver Island and on 
the west coast and islands of British Columbia; the Simsheuns 
(Chymsheuns), with their tribes in northwestern British Colum- 
bia; the Klinquets (Thlinkets) of southern Alaska; the Haidas 
of Queen Charlottes and adjacent islands in British Columbia 
and southern Alaska. While writing these names I have, in the 
first place, spelled them as I always pronounce them while con- 
versing with these people and give the best of the spelling 
adopted by other writers. 

The raven of these traditions, and of this coast, is the common 
American raven, called by some ornithologists corvus cutototl. 
By the natives he is named according to their various languages: 
By the Whulle-e-mooch, he is known by the name of Spaul ; 
amongst the Qua-ghils he is known by the name of Coo-e-up; 
amongst the Klingquets he is known as Yale or Yehl, or, as some 
foolishly spell it, Yethel; amongst the Haidas he is known as 
Choo-e-up and Yale. 

Formerly they used to frequent the Indian villages in large 
numbers, where they fed unmolested on the offal and other gar- 
bage; lately very few are seen, unless near the villages far from 
civilization, where they are still plentiful. Their nests are gener- 
ally found on tall fir trees. 

What I have here given is an account, I may say, of the com- 
mon every day life and habits of the raven, as it is known to most 
people, but there is one thing in connection with them not gen- 
erally thought of or known to most people, that his race has 
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been deified. Ask any of the old Indians “who made the world 
and all things therein?” and the answer will be “the raven;” 
leading one to imagine him (the forefather of all the ravens) to 
have been a personal deity, the creator of the universe and every 
thing therei1. That is not so, and yet in a certain sense it is, 
because, according to these people, the supreme Being in all his 
works of creation and providence assumed the form of a raven, 
whence came the idea amongst all those tribes to designate that 
Being asthe raven. Yet, behind that name was another, signify- 
ing the All-Wise, Powerful, the All-Creative and the Eternal. 
This name is still retained by the Haida tribes, and may be by 
some others; although in all my dealings with them I have never 
heard it mentioned. That name is Ne-kilst-luss, and he it was 
who always assumed the form of araven. With these introduc- 
tory remarks I shall now proceed to give the ideas of these 
people. In the first place treating of the beginning of all things, 
copying as I goalong from the various nations and tribes, but giv- 
ing everything after careful study and research, 


In the beginning a boundless darkness filled all space. On 
this darkness Ne-kilst-luss, in form of a raven,’ brooded from all 
eternity, having no solid place to stand on, his wings ever moving 
over the vast abyss, after zons, of ages beat down the darkness 
into solid ground, which was cold and damp, and afterward sur- 
rounded with mist, and at length covered with water. In order 
to have dry land, Ne-kilst-luss, or as I shall afterwards call him, 
following the aboriginal plan, the Raven, took all the water and 
put it into one place, forming the sea. As yet there was no sun, 
moon or stars to gladden the new formed earth. 

In order to make something of the newly formed earth, he, 
the Raven, must have these luminaries set in the heavens, but 
before that could be done, he must have possession of them, 
they being owned by parties who closely guarded them and never 
could be induced to part with any, it being his intention to have 
the earth inhabited, which could not be done without light and 
heat. That being the case, the end justified the means taken to 
obtain them; whether by fair means or foul. 

Every nation, and even single tribes, have different personages 
who were possessors of these luminaries. The Haidas have a 
great cheif deity or being who had everything in nature; his 
name was Settin-ki-jash. The Cowichians and others of the 
Whull-e-mooch tribes say that Queenah (a sort of duck, called 
by the Haidas, Any-any-any-ah, from its cry,) had the sun, moon 
and stars in his possession. 

Settin-ki-jash, mentioned above, seems to have lived where the 
Noeves river now is; from him in vain the Raven tried to get the 
heavenly bodies by fair means, so he resorted to fraud. He pre- 
tended that he also had light, and continued to assert it, though 
Settin-ki-jash denied the truth of his statement; he, however, in 
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some way made an object bearing a resemblance to the moon, 
which he allowed to be partly seen from under his wings. It 
cast a faint glimmer across the waters, which the chief thought 
was caused by a true moon. Disgusted at finding that he was 
not the only possessor of light, and losing all conceit of his 
property, the great chief immediately placed the heavenly orbs 
where they are now seen. With regard to the Cowichian tradi- 
tion, it runs thus: When Spaul (the Raven) made the earth he 
wanted to set the sun, moon and stars in the firmament, but was 
unable to do so because Queenah had them all in three big boxes. 
In order to obtain them, he did all he could, but Queenah would 
not part with them. So anxious was he to retain his treasures 
that wherever he went he took them with him in his canoe. If 
he went a-fishing he opened the box which held the sun, and let 
out his rays, in order that he might have light to fishin, One 
day he went out a-fishing and took the raven with him, who, 
seeing his opportunity to acquire the long-desired boxes, threw 
Queenah overboard and held him under water until drowned. 
Having thus become master of the position, he opened the box 
which held the sun, who brightly and clearly took his place in 
the heavens, driving away the primeval gloom. Afterwards he 
let out the moon and stars, which took their places beyond the 
sun. The Klin-quets (Thlinkeets) say that a certain old chief 
had all the light stowed away in three boxes, which he guarded 
closely. Yehl set his wits to work to secure the boxes; he de- 
termined to be born into the chief’s family. The old fellow had 
one daughter upon whom he doted, and Yehl changing himself 
into a blade of grass, got into the girl’s drinking dish and was 
swallowed by her. In due time she gave birth to a son, who 
was Yehl. The old chief soon got to love his grandson as much 
as he loved his daughter, so that he soon became a spoiled child. 


After awhile he raised such a row in the family, kicking and 
screaming for one of the boxes that the indulgent old grandfather 
gave him one, which stopped his crying, and with it he crawled 
outside to play. Playing, he contrived to get the lid off, when 
lo! the beautiful heaven was thick with stars and the box empty. 
The old man was sorrowful for the loss of his stars, yet he did 
not scold his grandson—he loved him too blindly for that. The 
raven thus succeeded in getting the stars into the firmament, and 
he proceeded to repeat his successful trick, to do the like for the 
sun and moon. He gained his point, although, as may be im- 
agined, the difficulty was much increased. He first let out the 
moon into the sky, and some time afterward, getting possession 
of the box which held the sun, he changed himself into a raven 
and flew away with it, the greatest prize of all, which he delayed 
not to set in the heavens. Having thus formed the earth and 
given it light and heat, his next step in order of progression was 
to further prepare it to receive inhabitants. 
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At that time, although there was plenty of water on the earth 
it was all salt. The only fresh water to be had, according to the 
Haidas, was in the possession of the above mentioned Chief 
Settin-ki-jash, and from him the Raven obtained it in the follow- 
ing manner: “ The chief had a daughterand to her Ne-kilst-luss 
covertly made love, and became her accepted lover, and visited 
her by night many times unknown to her father. The girl be- 
gan to love him very much and trust in him, which was what he 
desired; and at length, when he thought the time ripe, he said 
that he was very thirsty and wanted a drink of water. This the 
girl brought him in one of the closely-woven baskets in common 
use. He drank only a little, however, and setting the basket 
down beside him he waited till the girl was asleep, when quickly 
turning himself into a raven, and lifting the basket in his beak, 
flew out by the smoke hole in the top of the house. He was in 
great haste, fearing to be followed by the chief’s people. A little 
water fell out here, and a little there, causing the numerous rivers 
which are now found, to flow; but on the Haidahs country, a few 
muddy drops, like rain, fell, and so it is that the streams there 
are small and muddy to this day.” 


The Klinquets of Tongas, Alaska, say that the Yehls brother, 
Kanook, the wolf, or the evil principle, had all the fresh water in 
a well in his house, which water he guarded carefully, lest any 
one should steal it. And to this house, one day, went the raven 
in order to get some of the water. While going along he met 
Kanook, who invited him to his house in order to have supper 
and pass the night. While going along, (according to some ac- 
counts), they entered into conversation, Kanook speaking first 
and asking Yehl how long he had lived in the world? Yehl 
proudly answered: “Before the world stood in its place I was 
there.” Yehl next questioned Kanook. “But how long hast 
thou lived in the world?” To which Kanook replied: “Ever 
since the time that the liver came out from below.” Then said 
Yehl: “Thou art older than I.” Upon this Kanook, to show 
that his power was as great as his age, took off his hat, and there 
arose a dense fog, that the one could no longer see the other. 
Yehl then became afraid and cried to Kanook, but he answered 
not. At length after seeing that Yehl was in trouble, he put on 
his hat, and the fog vanished. After reaching Kanook’s house 
they had a little more conversation and a good supper, along 
with it the luxury of fresh water, which Kanook drew from the 
well in his house. Yehl seeing where he got it, was determined 
to watch his opportunity. So after supper and a little more con- 
versation they all retired, In the night, thinking all were 
asleep, Yehl got up and helped himself to the water, but Kanook’s 
wife, who happened not to be asleep, called to her husband that 
Yehl was stealing the hein (water.) Yehl, who by this time had 
a little water basket filled, quickly assuming the bird shape, flew 
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away with it to the smoke hole in the roof, which in the darkness 
he did not readily find. Kanook by this time had got up and 
made a fire on which he threw green boughs, making such a 
smoke that Yehl, who before that was a white bird, left the house 
with the water a jet black one. Flying along over the mainland 
he threw a little water in various places as he passed along, from 
which rivers immediately began to flow. Having made the rivers 
the raven’s next step was to fill them with fish. Which was 
done in the following order. I quote a tradition of the Haidas. 


After Choouh made the rivers he looked for something to put 
inthem. Looking around, he discovered that an old chief named 
Tsung (the beaver), or as my informant called him, Tsoon-kull, 
“beaver-skin,” had all the salmon in a river and lake of his own. 
Determined to have some, he turned himself into a little boy and 
went to the old chief’s house, and asked for some food as he was 
hungry. Seeing him to be a goodly looking boy, he told him 
to come in, which he did. When food was placed before him it 
largely consisted of salmon. This the Raven considered very nice, 
and decided to get them into the newly formed streams. In or- 
der to.gain the prize he made himself in many ways serviceable 
to the old chief, who soon came to like him and to give him 
charge of his house when he went a-fishing. Every time he went 
he told his boy to stay inside until he returned, fearing he would 
follow and so discover where he got his much prized fish. After 
a while his boy so rose in the old fellow’s favor that he not only 
took him along with him, but at length stayed at home himself 
and sent his boy to fish. Now was the Raven’s opportunity; one 
day he went alone, caught.a lot of fish, took them and placed 
them in the rivers,and Tsoon-kull saw him no more. Having 
secured enough salmon to replenish the rivers, Yehl’s next step 
was to secure a supply of candle fish, volachens, which he man- 
aged in the following manner. Settin-ki-jash, the before men- 
tioned chief, had them all in his possession, and from him he got 
them in the different streams. In the reports of the Canadian 
Geological surveys, 1878-9, an excellent version of this story is 
to be found from the pen of Prof. G. M. Dawson, which I shall 
give. 

The Shug was a friend or companion of the chief, and had 
access to his property, including his store of voluchens. 
Yehl contrived that the Scagull and the Shug should quarrel by 
telling each that the other had spoken evil of him. At last he 
got them together, when, after an angry conversation, they fol- 
lowed his advice and began to fight. Yehl knew that the Shug 
had a voluchen in its stomach, and so urged the combatants to 
fight harder and to lie on their backs and strike out with their 
feet.. This they did, and finally the Shug threw up the voluchen 
which Yehl immediately seized. Making a canoe from a rotten 
log, he smeared it and himself with the scales of the voluchen, 
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and then coming at night near the great chief’s lodge, said that 
he was very cold and wished to come in and warm himself, as he 
had been making a great fishery of voluchens, which he had left 
somewhere not far off. Settin-ki-jash said this could not be true 
as he only possessed the fish, but Yehl invited the chief to look 
at his clothes and at his canoe. Finding both covered with vo- 
luchen scales he became convinced that voluchens besides those 
which he had must exist, and again in disgust at finding he had 
not the monopoly, he turned all the voluchens loose, saying at 
the same time, that every year they would come in vast numbers 
and continue to show his liberality and be a monument to him. 
This they have never failed to do since that time. 

With regard to herrings, whales and all the other fishes, and 
alsv the various animals, I have as yet never found any traditions 
connected with their coming upon the earth, other than that 
Ne-kilst-luss, or the Raven, made them all, or rather got them 
somewhere and put them in their places on earth. In my next 
paper I will treat of the creation of mankind, 

The majority of the collectors of traditions get them from the 
Indians without any order, that is they tell what they are asked 
about. Yet, nevertheless, they have order in all of their myths. 
Ask an intelligent Indian his people’s ideas of creation, and he 
will give it in the same order or rotation of events as I have done. 


In giving them I only followed the original. Each event recorded 
is considered by intelligent natives as an embodiment of a nat- 
ural condition, as chaos or confusion gives place to order, after 
which the heavenly bodies appear, when the chief, or Queenah, 
lost his boxes, and so on through all the various periods and 
epochs through which this world has passed down to man. 
James DEANs. 


Washington Territory. ? 
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THE PYRAMIDS OF TEOTIHUACAN. 


During the struggle which ended in the capture of Tenoch- 
titlan, the soldiers ot Cortez encountered, while on their forays 
through the adjacent territory, ruins of an ancient city, twenty- 
eight miles northeast of the capital. These ruins were six 
leagues in circumference, and all over that great area were 
scattered remains of buildings of stone and cement, and on the 
principal street were vestiges of what may be justly designated 
as temples and palaces, elevated above the level, on imposing 
foundations, with broad stair-cases of artificial stone, still in 
excellent preservation, leading from the street to broad portals. 
The calamity that overtook Teotihuacan was so destructive 
that everything ot a perishable nature was destroyed ; nothing 
remained except the walls of houses and these were almost en- 
tirely covered by masses of wreck and rubbish, so that the sites 
resembled, at first glance, mere hillocks or mounds of earth 
and stone, covered in many instances with rank vegetation. 
Occasionally well defined walls peer above the mass, and from 
these the plan of the buildings can be traced. Fire and earth- 
quake each performed their part in reducing this' once prosper- 
perous city which, according to Torquemada, contained twenty 
thousand houses, to the desolation that is now presented. The 
Aztecs, who were themselves intruders on the soil six hundred 
years ago, gazed upon the same scene with the bewilderment 
of barbarians, and with as little knowledge of the works as had 
the swaggering soldiers of Cortez. 

In the midst of the ruins of Teotihuacan, or City of the Gods, 
(so named on account of the numerous images found within its 
limits,) stood then, as stand now, two structures known respec- 
tively as the pyramid of the Sun, and the pyramid of the Moon. 
The last named is 137 feet in height; east and west line of base 
468 feet; north and south, 390 feet. The pyramid of the Sun is 
198 feet in height; north and south side of base, 696 feet; east 
and west, 660 feet; orientation, according to Senor Cubas: 
east face of the sun from south to north 1° 30’N. E. These 
pyramids are 2,700 feet apart. At the base of the pyramid of 
the Moon is an overthrown idol of trachyte, nearly ten feet in 
length; near this idol is a mound which has an excavation at its 
western side. This is entered with some difficulty, but the 
space enlarges within a few feet sufficient to enable one to stand 
upright. There is a chamber constructed of adobe, and niches, 
perhaps for sepulchral purposes. This chamber, however, is 
now entirely empty. I will now, in an attempt at further de- 
scription, follow notes taken at the time of my sojourn in that 
locality: We now ascend the pyramid of the Moon, the task 
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being somewhat difficult, as it must be made by climbing over 
heaps of stones, diverging often from a direct course upward, 
making the route longer but a more gradual ascent, noting the 
occasional slabs of cement, resembling artificial stone, which at 
one time seems to have covered the entire surface of the pyra- 
mid. Ax last we reach the summit, almost out of breath. Here 
an impressive scene is presented. Looking to the south, we see 
the b:oad street which has been named The Road of Death, to 
accommodate a fanciful theory that has grown up from a tradi- 
tion. This street begins at the base of an esplanade, at the 
foot of the pyramid, diverging from a straight southerly course 
so as to leave the pyramid of the Sun a short distance eastward. 
The line prolonged would reach the base of the Matcalinga 
mountain, four miles distant. The so-called Road of Death is 
130 feet wide, flanked on each side by mounds and ruins of 
buildings, the walls ot which occassionally stand above the 
rough mass of volcanic rock, while the cement-covered stair- 
ways glisten in the sunlight and as if in mockery inviting one 
to ascend them and to see nothing when one getsthere. At in- 
tervals there are remains of structures that half way traverse 
this street. The pyramid is apparently made of the volcanic 
rock of the region and earth; there is an excavation or tunnel 
in the structure which leads towards the center 24 feet, where 
it terminates in a pit or well, 15 feet in depth. The walls ot 
this tunnel and of this pit are formed from adobes or sun-dried 
brick, similar.to the sepulchral chamber in the small mound al- 
ready mentioned. This pyramid, like all others in Mexico, is 
truncated, giving the impression that it was originally crowned 
with some kind of a building. To the south, is the larger pyr- 
amid, which in some respects is the greatest mound on the con- 
tinent. It has not as great a base as the one at Cholula nor is 
itZequal in that respect to the one at Cahokia, Illinois, but is of 
greater height than either. To ascend this structure we go 
south on the broad street half a mile and then pass half way 
around its circumference to the eastern slope, where we find 
first a stone stairway of twenty steps, which is the beginning of 
a series of zigzag ascents with nine landing-places, terminating 
in the final flight of ten steps leading to the summit. In the 
center of the pyramid is a circular stone monument, three feet 
in height, surmounted by a cross—the work of latter-day priests 
as a token that the religion of the Spaniards has taken the 
place of worship of the Sun. The area occupied by the pyra- 
mid is a little over eleven acres, only two acres less in extent 
than that of the great pyramid of Gizeh, in Egypt. The in- 
numerable blocks and slabs of cement or artificial stone scattered 
around, some of them in position, indicate that originally the 
surface of the pyramid was covered completely with such a 
casing. The pyramidal outlines are still preserved, notwith- 
standing the surface is broken and covered in many places with 
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vegetation. There are certain appearances leading one to be- 
lieve that the stairway of stone is intrusive, or made by other 
hands than those of the builders of the pyramid. This later 
work may have been in the nature of repairs, however, of an 
original stairway and made when a nation of invaders took pos- 
session of the city and dedicated the pyramids to the sun and 
the moon. Of this event, Alfred Chaverro, the eminent Mexi- 
can archeologist, treats in Chapter V. of his Appendix to 
Duran’s “ History of theIndians of New Spain.” From Cha- 
verro I quote: 

“We have seen how the Toltec tribe during its wanderings 
had journeyed under the government of the priesthood person- 
ified under the name of Huemac. According to Ixtlilxdéchitl, 
after the founding of Tollan, the newly-arrived tribe was 
governed six years without a king. According to the Annals 
of Cuauhtitlan, from the year 674 to 700; that is to say, for 26 
years, or two ¢/a/pilli, the theocratic rule continued. This was 
natural, as it was the government of the tribe during its wan- 
derings. But their establishment in Tollan was not the found- 
ing of a new city, which would not, perhaps, have changed so 
soon their mode of government. The Toltecs had been firmly 
established for many years in Tollantzinco, preparing themselves 
for most important conquests. On the one side they had the 
Cuextecs, and it is to be presumed, since they kept away from 
them in their wanderings, either that they had been driven from 
that territory, or that that mountainous country had not agreed 
with their habits of life. Besides, the civilization and language 
of the south prevailed among the Cuextecs, and they had few 
points of contact with them. It was not thus on the other side, 
where were the cities of Teotihuacan and Choldllan. The 
southern civilization, setting out from the gulf coasts toward 
the central plateau, had established three great centers, these 
two and Papantla. Papantla nad preserved its primitive char- 
acter, being farthest from the Nal.oa influence and nearest to 
the southern boundary. ‘Teotihuacan and Cholodllan had suf- 
fered the ancient invasion of the Ulmecs, to such an extent that 
the traditions pointed out Xelhua as the builder of the pyramid 
of this latter city. We do not know what influence this inva- 
sion had on the language and religion of these cities; but I be- 
lieve that it was not very important, although we find that the 
new race, a product of the mingling of the invaders and in- 
vaded, took the name of Nonoalcs. We have, indeed, data from 
which we can say that in Teotihuacan the worship of animals 
continued, and that the pyramid of Choldllan was dedicated to 
a kind of monstrous toothed bird, the symbol of the air. Among 
the fossils of the drain has been found the head of a bird similar 
to the curious figure of the hieroglyphs; and it may be sus- 
pected that from it was taken the symbol of the checatl. The 
Nonoalcs, on extending themselves from Choldllan to Teotihua- 
4 
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can, had crowded the Otomics toward the north; and these 
latter had founded the city of Manhemi, afterwards Téllan. The 
Chichimecs, on arriving and mingling with some of the Nonoalc 
tribes, had formed the new Chichimec-Nonoalc nation, which 
extended between Manhemi and Teotihuacan. This was the 
line which the Toltecs were to invade. 

We have already seen that they did invade and subjugate the 
Chichimecs of Cuauhtitlan, and that mg occupied the ancient 
Manhemi, converting it into the new Tollan, in the year 674. 
During the same year they extended their conquest to Teotihua- 
can and Cholollan; and, finding in them these three pyramids, 
when they imposed their religion on the vanquished; there being 
two pyramids at Teotihuacan, they dedicated them to the Sun 
and Moon, which always go together, the moon following the 
sun without ever being able to overtake him, according to the 
Nahoa tradition; and the third, that of Cholollan, they conse- 
crated to the Evening Star. Thus the Toltecs, in the country 
which they were conquering for a place in which finally to es- 
tablish themselves, found three gigantic altars for their three 
great deities: Zonacatecuhili, the sun, Zezcatlipoca, the moon, 
and Quetzalcoat/, the evening star. 

From various data, it was formerly believed that this event 
should have happened in the year 1035. It was not probable, 
however, that the Toltecs had delayed so long in imposing the 
principal articles of their faith upon Teotihuacan, when it is 
known that it was their holy city, the city of their gods. It was 
more logical that such a great religious event should occur at 
the time of the conquest, and under their first theocracy, and 
so, in effect, it did happen. Gomara, who wrote in 1552, says 
that since this event, up to that time, 858 years had passed away; 
and Senor Orozco, guided by this date, in the monumental 
work, which is now being printed, on our ancient history, fixes 
the year 694 as that of the dedication of the pyramids. But he 
did not notice that Gomara himself says that in ce tochtli began 
the sun of Teotihuacan; that is to say, in 674. Without doubt 
the copyist, in the first impression substituted, by error, 858 for 
878. This is confirmed by the date which we have of the 
arrival of the Toltecs in 674; then they occupied the Manhemi 
of the Otoncs and the Teotihuacan and the Cholodllan of the 
Nonoales; then they consecrated the pyramids to the heavenly 
bodies, of which dedication there remains a beautiful legend 
which symbolically confirms the historical ideas which we are 
now illustrating.” 

It will be seen by these narrations that the origin of the 
Teotihuacan pyramids is involved in as much obscurity as the 
great pyramid of Gizeh; the design of which Piazzi Smith 
ascribes to divine inspiration and the more practical Proctor 
claims to be a manifestation of the astronomical ideas of the an- 
cients. 
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According to the authors to whom Chaverro gives credit, the 
pyramids of Teotihuacan were captured by the Toltecs and 
adapted to their religious customs over twelve hundred years 
ago. Prior to Toltec possession they were in the hands of a 
people who worshiped animals, and here arises a grave doubt 
as to whether animal worship is indicated by the structures 
themselves. There certainly are no exterior indications of such 
a worship, no remains of idols nor among the innumerable terra 
cotta images that are still to be found in the locality, to show 
that animals were deified. Appearances justify a belief that the 
ante-Toltec inhabitants were themselves aliens to the country, 
and this carries Teotihuacan still further back into the misty 
past. Pyramidal monuments, whether of earth or stone, seem 
to be the universal expression of leading ideas among the an- 
cients, whether in the Old World or the New. In Egypt, the 
structures take the form of a perfect pyramid; in Asia and the 
two American continents they are truncated, leading to the 
opinion that they were crowned with temples. The resem- 
blances are so close between American and Asiatic structures 
as to attract marked attention. If the Mexican structures could 
be transplanted to India they would not look out of place. but 
harmonize with the surroundings; on the other hand, if it were 
possible to introduce one of the temple sites of India into the 
depths of a Central American forest, it would be classed as one 
of the monuments of that strange civilization which we are now 
considering. 

It need not be inferred that in citing these comparisons, I am 
led to setting up any belief based merely on resemblances or 
coincidences, notwithstanding the high authority that might be 
urged as a precedent. From far less justifiable coincidences 
Egyptologists established a theory of the Nile pyramids and a 
school of archeology, the teachings of which the world is sup- 
posed to accept without question. 

The Aztecs, as we have already observed, were a tribe of 
intruders on the soil, when they occupied the valley of Mexico, 
three hundred years before the Spanish conquest. The partic- 
ular spot on which they made their first settlement had not 
—- been occupied by the ancients, for the shores of Lake 

excuco werc marshy and undesirable as a place of residence 
except for barbarians. The early chronicles of Tenochtitlan re- 
late how the Aztecs subsisted on fish, insects and the queer rep- 
tile known as the axolotl; the Aztecs, however, were imbued 
somewhat with the spirit of progress and after they had become 
a sedentary people imbibed some of the characteristics of the 
nations that had preceded them in Anahuac. They 
found the remains of a civilization that was in a 
manner extinct, but perhaps had an opportunity of coming 
in contact with the relics of an expiring race from whom 
they received valuable knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
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Certain it is, that they claimed kinship with the Toltecs; adopted 
their idols, and persuaded the Spaniards that the great works 
of sculpture, such asthe Sun or Calendar Stone, and the Sacri- 
ficial Stone (so called), which were found in their possession, 
were the results of Aztec art and industry. It was to the interest 
of the Spaniards to admit such claims, as it magnified their own 
importance in the conquest of a people capable of executing 
works indicating civilization and power. The tendency of 
the school of Mexican archzology has heretofore and until 
within the last few years been to foster and promote these ideas, 
but lately decided progress has been made in a more rational 
direction. 

The foregoing facts and study of the Mexican pyramids are 
submitted with the hope that further inquiry may be instituted. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. S. B. Evans. 


ty 
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Editorial, 


A FEW WORDS FOR THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


We have received many compliments for THE ANTIQUARIAN 
since the beginning of the tenth volume. The new cover and 
style of paper seem to please our readers and to call for the 
commendations from the press. Weare grateful for these kind 
words and are happy to make our acknowledgements. We 
would, however, call attention to the contents of the magazine, 
both of the numbers which have been issued and those which 
may be issued. ‘ 

Tue DirFERENT DEPARTMENTS.—It is well known that the 
science of archzology is divided into several different depart- 
ments, such as archeological relics, aboriginal literature and 
linguistics, native mythology and folk-lore, art and architecture 
including symbolism and its associated topics; also the science 
of races or ethnology and the more technical science of anthro- 
pology and anthropometry. All of these departments have 
been represented by the magazine, and some of the ablest 
writers have furnished articles upon them. 

Tue ContrisuTors.—We are free to say that few magazines 
have had a better class of writers than THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN. Early in the history of the magazine we were 
favored with contributions from distinguished gentlemen, such 
as Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson, Ad. F. Bandelier, E. A. Barber, 
Dr. Gust Bruhl, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, Rev. J. O. Dorsey, 
A.S. Gatschet, Dr. Horatio Hale, Hon. Bela'Hubbard, Rev. J. C. 
McLean, Prof. O. T.;:Mason, Col. Garrick Mallory, Rev. O. D. 
Miller, D. D., Isaac Smucker. At alater date other names 
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were added to the list, such as Prof. John Avery, Chas. Aldrich, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, C. W. Butterfield, Miss F. E. Babbit, Dr. 

. D. Butler, C. H. Brinkley, A. F. Berlin, Rev. M. Eells, Rev. 

. N. Fradenburg; Prof. Henry W. Haynes, Rev. H. C. Hovey, 
Dr. Earl Flint, L. P..Gratacap, T. H. Lewis, Prof. Aug. C. 
Merriam, W. J. McGee, Dr. Washington Matthews, O. H. 
Marshall, Rev. Edward Neill, Dr. Chas. Rau, Henry Phillips, 
Jr. These are American writers well known to the public as 
authors of books, and as specialists in the various departments 
of archeology. Besides these we are happy to refer to the 
following distinguished persons as contributors in foreign 
lands: F. G. Fleay, Rev A. H. Sayce, D. D., Rev. W. S. 
Lachszyrma, Mrs. Harriet Murray Aynsley, in Great Britain ; 
Rev. ar aor Webster, France; Lieut. R. C. Temple, India; 
Rev. Dr. Edkins, of Chira. 

STANDING OF THE MAGAZINE.—THE AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN has come to be regarded as authority. This is evident 
from the following fact: frequent references are made to it in 
nearly all the books on archeology which have been written 
in the last ten years, such as “Nadaillac’s Prehistoric Amer- 
ica,” “Short’s North Americans of Antiquity,” Allen’s Prehis- 
toric World,” “Gatschet’s Migration Legend,” Warren’s Para- 
dise Found,” “McAdam’s Records of Ancient Races,” “Shep- 
hard’s Antiquities ot Ohio.” The magazine is found in all of 
the best libraries, and complete sets are being made up by 
the libraries which did not take it at the beginning. Nearly all 
the subscribers bind their sets and keep the magazine as a work 
of reference. 

A REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL.—THE AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN is a representative journnal. It does not confine itself to 
any one state, or to any particular section, nor to any particular 
class of writers, or to any school of archeology. It is free and 
unbiased. No one in authority directs its investigations, no 
patronage controls its line of thought, but it represents the 
whole country, and is the organ of archeologists wherever they 
reside. While the best scholars in the country write for it, 
many persons who have had few advantages for study and yet 
have valuable collections are also contributors. Government 
reports and society journals may be more technical, but they 
can not contain any more varied or reliable information. The 
magazine is not exclusive. It is open to all classes. It is writ- 
ten in a popular style and is designed for the people. 

CoRRESPONDENCE.—One of the noticeable things about THE 
ANTIQUARIAN is that so many have corresponded for it. Per- 
sons situated in various parts of the country, who have been 
engaged in gathering relics, studying languages, tracing out 
myths, or exploring mounds, have been free to forward to the 
magazine an account of their discoveries. This has enabled us 
to keep pace with the progress of discovery. Many finds have 
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been made known to the public through this correspondence, 
and we find that this department is highly prized by the best 
scholars in this country and especially by those in foreign lands. 

Tue GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION of these correspondents 
has enabled us to take a wide range. The following are some 
of the localities from which we have received letters and con- 
tributions: Vancouver’s Island, Arizona, Alaska, Washington 
Ter., Ontario, Oregon, California, Nicaragua, U. S. Columbia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, Utah, Indian Territory, Colorado, 
Kansas, Tenessee, Ohio, New York, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Future Prospgcts.—The prospects of the journal are en- 
couraging. THE ANTIQUARIAN was so early in the field that 
it drew to itself the interest of archzologists in all parts of the 
world. The interest is likely to increase. The magazine is 
relied upon in Europe for information from different sections of 
this country, and at the same time is taken in America because 
of the variety of its resources and the cospomolitan character 
of its contents, Our future success is assured by our success in 
the past. 

Ngw ContrisuTors.—We shall expect that the same con- 
tributors will continue, but in addition we have the prospect of 
a large number of new writers. These writers and their de- 
partments are as follows: (1) ARCHOLOGICAL Retics.—The 
articles on the archeology of Western Europe, by Thos. Wil- 
son, have been highly prized. They will be followed by articles 
on “Relics in America,” by Mr. G. F. Kunz, of New York, 
Mr. W. F. Perkins, and several other gentlemen. (2) FoLk- 
Lore AND MyTHoLocy.—Mr. James Deans has furnished some 
very interesting articles on the myths found among the tribes 
on the northwestern coast. He has’an excellent opportunity of 
gathering myths, as he has spent many years among these 
tribes and is well acquainted with the Indian languages. These 
myths have never been published before. We are able to 
promise rich things from this source. ‘Besides Mr. Deans other 
gentlemen situated in various parts of the country have been 
gathering material which they will furnish to THE ANTIQUA- 
RIAN. Mr. H.S. Halbert, of Mississippi, has in preparation a 
myth or tradition of the Cherokees. Dr. Franz Boaz has 
promised articles on the myths and names of the Esquimaux. 
(3) ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY AMONG THE CIVILIZED RAcCEs.— 
We call attention to the valuable articles of Mr. H. H. Bancroft, 
Mr. E. G. Barney, L. P. Gratacap, Dr. Earl Flint on the an- 
tiquities of Mexico, Central America and South America. In 
addition to these we have others on hand, from Mr. S. B. Evans, 
who visited Mexico a few years ago as special correspondent 
of Zhe Chicago Times, and has made the subject a special 
study since then, also from Mr. John Leslie Garner, the trans- 
lator of Bzart’s books on the Aztecs. (4) SYMBOLISM AND 
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PHONETICS.—The magazine has already turnished a number of. 
articles on _— as hieroglyphics and phonetics from such 
writers as Dr. D. G. Brinton, Dr. Farquharson, Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas. The subject will be continued, and we think our read- 
ers will find many things to interest them in it. 

Tue Susject oF PALEoLITHICs in this country is increasing in 
interest. The Smithsonion Institution has just issued a circular 
of enquiry, asking for information as to the discovery of rude 
relics resembling paleolithics. Reference is made in the circu- 
lar to the article by Mr. A. F. Berlin in THz American ANTI- 
QUARIAN. It would naturally be expected after this that the 
magazine should solicit other letters and contributions on the 
subject. 

UR CLAIM ON THE ARCHOLOGISTS.—THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN was the first in the field. For a time it was the 
only one in this country ; it then occupied the whole field. 
Various journals have been started, some of them devoted to 
classical, some to biblical, and some to local archeology. Two 
or three have been started during the year. They are society 
journals, sustained mainly by members of the societies. Mem- 
bers of local organizations have thought they needed these 
journals to represent their society. e have no fault to find 
with that. The question is whether society jonrnals which 
enter the field, and undertake to draw to themselves contribu- 
tions and subscribers, do not make an increased rivalry among 
other societies and divide the different sections of the —s 
THe ANTIQUARIAN was designed to unite archeologists. It 
has succeeded and will succeed on account of this. There is a 
power in education. Notwithstanding the increased number of 
archeological and scientific journals, the patronage of the older 
subscribers is continued. There are archeologists enough in this 
country to sustain this magazine, even if every local society 
should establish a journal of its own. Many of these archzolo- 
gists are situated where they cannot join a society. We main- 
tain that it is for the interest of all such to support THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN, and we have no doubt that they will do so. We 
make our appeal not only to the old subscribers who have been 
so faithful through these years, but we ask for new subscribers. 
We ask our readers to help us in securing these. Their recom- 
mendation will be very serviceable. More subscriptions have 
been gained by means of such recommendations than in any 
other way. We ask our subscribers if they will not make the 
effort at this time? The tenth volume will close the bi-monthly 
series. THE ANTIQUARIAN might become a monthly if its 
patrons were determined to make it so. It would only require 
a little effort on the part of each one ta begin a new series on a 
new basis and to make it a monthly magazine. Is it not worth 
the effort? 
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PALEOLITHICS AND NEOLITHICS. 


Tue SHAPE oF PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTs.—In regard to 
the shape of the paleolithic implements found in this country 
and in Europe, there are many inquiries tobe made. Mr. Evans 
classifies paleolithic relics under three heads—the spearhead- 
shaped, the almond-shaped, and the knife-shaped. Between 
the spearhead and the almond-shaped, and between the almond- 
shaped and the knife-shaped there are various intermediate 
gradations. Sir John Lubbock says: “their forms are pe- 
culiar ; some are oval, chipped up to an edge all around, and 
from two to eight and nine inches in length ; the second type 
is also oval, but somewhat pointed at one end ; others again 
have a more or less butt at one end and pointed at the other. 
Still another type have the cutting end rounded off but not 
pointed. Some of these were intended to be held in the hand 
and may be considered as a fourth type. Gabriel de Mortillet 
says: “Some paleo-ethnologists contend that the Chelléen 
epoch had no other implement than the almond-shaped axe, 
chipped on both sides. But Boucher de Perthes speaks of the 
heavy, rude lance-heads, found in the gravel beds of the Somme, 
associated with the rude, heavy chipped paleolithic axes, asso- 
ciated with the so-called type of St. Acheul. Sir John Lubbock 
has given several illustrations of paleolithic relics as found in 
distant localities, such as Madras in Hindoostan. These stone 
implements resemble the almond-shaped implement and the axe 
of the St. Acheul type, and might weli be classed with them, 
and has referred to the flint implenfents, which were found in 
a gravel pit at Hoxne, in Suffolk, as early as the year 1800, as 
good specimens. The question is as to the American relics. 
Dr. C. C. Abbott has given several illustrations of paleolithic 
relics, but so far as we have seen, the types or shapes differ 
from the typical relics of France and England, with the single 
exception of one type—that is, the rude spear-head. Dr. Abbott 
speaks of the turtle-back relic of the hoe-blade shape, of the 
relic resembling a pick, and of another the shape of a modern 
axe. These are, however, specimens taken from one cabinet, 
and cannot be regarded as furnishing a basis for classification. 
In fact the pick and the axe seem to have been selected on 
account of their imaginary resemblance to modern tools, and 
must be regarded as exceptional specimens. No classification 
has been reached by American archeologists, except the one 
suggesced by Dr. Abbott. 


PALEOLITHIC AND INDIAN REtIcs. How CAN THEY BE REC- 
OGNIZED?— Rude flint relics resembling spear-heads and axes 
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and lances are sometimes found upon the surface of the ground 
in this country. The question is, how can we distinguish these 
from the paleolithic lance heads, spear heads and axes which 
they resemble so closely? Relic hunters traverse the valleys of 
the rivers and cross over hill tops where there are gravel beds 
which belong to the glacial period. Others may occasionally 
come upon relics embedded in the gravel in the railroad cuts, 
street grades, cellars and excavations. How can they tell 
whether they have found a paleolithic relic or not? The writer 
at one time came upon a collection of relics of a very rude sort 
in the hands of a dealer, and found among them many specimens 
which in shape resembled the paleolithic spear heads. He as- 
certained afterward that the relics were composed of a lot of 
refuse or rejected specimens from the cabinet of a collector. 
They were only imperfect specimens which had been thrown 
aside by the manufacturer because of some flaw in the material. 
They were rude because they were unfinished. The answer to 
this question would probably be as follows: Paleolithic relics 
are generally covered with a vitreous gloss which has a color 
which partakes of the deposit in which they are found, yellow 
in ochreous clay; black in fieruginous sand. Our response to 
this is, that the vitreous gloss is often given to a flint relic by 
friction of any kind. The sandstone hoes from Tennessee and 
the flint spades from Kentucky are often covered with a gloss. 
The writer has picked up stone arrow-heads and spear-heads 
from the sandy beach of Lake Michigan, where the wind and 
the water and sand had worn them, and they w:re covered 
with the same black, sooty, vitreous gloss, that a paleolithic 
relic has, and yet they had been left there from the encampment 
of Indians. It might be further said that the paleolithic relics 
found by Dr. Abbott in the Trenton gravel, and by Miss Fran- 
cis E. Babbitt at River Falls, Minn., are destitute of this vitre- 
ous gloss, The relics in the Trenton gravel are gritty on the 
surface, as they are made outof trap, or argelaceous rock, which 
does not so easily admit of a gloss. The relics from River Falls 
are quartz, and are glassy in appearance; but after all do not 
have the semi-opaque patana or gloss which is peculiar to most 
paleolithics. 


PROF, HENRY W. HAYNES’ OPINION ON PALEOLITHICS. 

To answer your last question first, “Did I ever find a paleo- 
lithic specimen which differed from the mineralogical horizon in 
which it was discovered”? In reply I will state that paleolithic 
implements are found in drift deposits and associated with the 
bones of animals either extinct or emigrated, and I never heard 
of the term “mineralogical horizon” being applied to such de- 
posits, which are made up of comminuted fragments of all the 
different rocks of the region. 

All European paleolithic implements are either made of fiint, 
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which is the case with nine-tenths of them, or guartzite, which is 
a mineral entirely unlike the white quartz, of which Miss Bab- 
bitt’s specimens are made. As we have no flint on this continent, 
like that of the chalk deposits of Europe, although we have a 
chert that very much resembles it, no paleolithic implements 
have ever been found on this continent of the same material as 
the European ones, All the specimens I found in Egypt were 
“flints,” and I have always so designated them. It is a tertiary 
limestone region and has the usual fossils, nummulites, etc., of 
such deposites, including, of course, nodules of flint. But I have 
often found implements in the desert where there was no flint iz 
situ in the limestone strata. The argillite, of which Dr. Abbott’s 
paleolithic implements, found in the Trenton gravels, are made, 
does not occur 7 situ for several miles from the locality, where 
the implements were met with. 

Perhaps it is needless for me to add that while it is entirely 
proper to speak of “paleolithic fossils’ to discriminate types of 
implements, the true test of whether objects are actually paleo- 
lithic or not must be sought for in the consideration whether 
they are found in association with the remains of fossil animals. 
In all other cases the question is stillan open one. I am forced to 
admit. 

J am very sure, however, that true paleolithic implements have 
often been found in places where no animal bones have yet been 
discovered. Sincerely yours, 

Henry W. Haynes. 

MINERALOGICAL Horizon.—This term, if used at all, would 
refer to the mineralogy of the region. The relation of paleo- 
lithics to the rocks in the vicinity of gravel beds is the point 
concerning which the enquiry is made, 


Tue Stone AGE IN AssyRIA AND CHALDEA.—The ques- 
tion whether the stone age was of universal prevalence, and 
whether it preceded the historic age in the east, has often been 
discussed. A discovery or rather interpretation of a Baby- 
lonian cylinder, by Dr. W. H. Ward, may be said to partially 
settle this subject. This cylinder contains figures upon it 
which represent the sun god Shamash, as coming through a 
gate between two mountains—probably the Median mountains. 
In his hand is a weapon of power ; this weapon is notched along 
its whole length except where held in his hand. In one case an 
attendant stands holding the weapon, while the god’s- two hands 
are engaged. Dr. Ward says “that the notched or saw-like 
object carried in the hand of the god is not a branch, as con- 
jectured by Ménant, but a very archaic weapon of the stone 
age, like the Mexican Maquahuitl, being a club armed with 
flakes of flint set in grooves, as sharp stones are even yet set 
in eastern threshing machines. One or two of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs seem to represent a similar club. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN WISCONSIN. 


LIST OF RELICS ADDED TO THE MUSEUM OF THE STATE HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, 


Copper adze, 1434 inches long, 2% inches at narrow part 
and 5% inches at cutting edge, weighing 43% pounds, found on 
the farm of Archibald Day, on sec. 5, town 23, range 2 west, 
six miles south of Neilsville, Wis., and forty rods from Black 
river, by W. H. Lowry, July 5, 1887. Antique specimen. Pre- 
sented by him through M. F. Satterlee, Neilsville. Copper 
spear point, six inches long and three wide at base. Fine speci- 
men, found near Lake Shawano, by Thomas Broderson, one 
foot below the surface; presented by Prof. L. D. Roberts, of 
Shawano free high school. Stone axe groved, found in the 
city of Madison; presented by J. E. Williams, of Madison. 
An old wooden anchor, found in Fox river, in thirty feet of 
water, near Main street bridge, Green Bay, by Jacob Hoffman 
and other fishermen, July, 1887. The specimen gives evidence 
of great age and has given rise to much discussion among anti- 

uarians. Presented by Porter Barrish, Green Bay, through 

r. D. Cooper Ayres, Green Bay. Three fragments of ancient 
pottery found on the northern end of Lake Pepin, at the out- 
let of Isabelle creek. Fine specimens. Presented by J. F. 
Morau, Bay City. Adobe bricks from one of the old Spanish 
missions at San Jose, California. Presented by Dr. Joseph Hob- 
bins, Madison. Wooden bow and quiver, procured from a chief 
of the Sakalat tribe of Indians, at the foot of Mt. St. Elias, 
Alaska, used in the killing of hair and tur seal. Presented 
by B. K. Cowles, Sitka, Alaska. An old copper kettle used for 
many years in his travels among the Oneidas of Wisconsin, by 
Eleazer Williams; presented by Miss Josephine Penney, Little 
Rapids, Brown county. 


INDIAN CURIOSITIES OWNED By SAm’L S. GruBB, BARABOO, 
Wis.—Indian Pipe of Peace—Bowl of red pipe-stone; stem 
about feet long, ornamented with porcupine quills and horse hair. 
Red Stone Pipe Bowl, the bowl being a nicely carved head, 
the eye-balls and other parts being of lead. Head is all right, 
but a piece broken off of the small part where the stem goes in. 
One small pipe bowl; one large curiously shaped pipe bowl; a 
singular pipe of black stone about one foot long by six inches 
wide. The pipe represents a sled with singular looking men, 
animals and a honse on it. The tobacco is placed in a window 
of the house, the runner of the sled being the stem. Supposed 
to have been made by natives of the west coast of Alaska. The 
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ipe is broken, but it is fixed substantially on a piece of board 
being flat in shape). Piece of ancient brick Aztlan, horn skin- 
ning implement taken from an Indian mound. Rare prehistoric 
beads (not modern) taken from an Indian mound. A sflendid 
tomahawk pipe of red stone, ornamented with lead, with a cu- 
rious spiral stem. A large and extra fine Indian flageolet; can 
make nice music on it; quite a curiosity. One hundred and 
forty stone spear and arrow-heads. Large and nicely finished 
stone implement for straightening arrows by running them to 
and fro across the groove. Fine discoidal stone, for playing 
some game, about seven inches in diameter. Stone—do not 
know its use. Stone with groove around it for fishing a dipsey. 
Stone for grinding paint with groove to catch it; also a speci- 
men of stone used for paint. One large earthen pot found in 
Florida by self. Wooden bow with five arrows. Indian bow 
made of sinews with exception of a thin strip of wood on the 
back; presented to me by Commodore John P. Gilles, of Wil- 
mington, Del. Chinese bow, handsomely decorated. Stone 
axe, skin dressers, etc. 
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DID OUR ABORIGINES SMELT GALENA? 
Editor Am, Antiquarian: 


It is commonly held that the fusibility of galena was not 
known to our Indians. A curious find, however, in Boscobel, 
Wis., seems to point the other way, and leads me seek more light 
on this question through the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

The relic to which I allude is a bit of lead about the size and 
shape of the stem of a tobacco-pipe, but bent into the shape of 
the tiny lamphrey eels which run up our western rivers. Accord- 
ingly it struck the finder—Mr. C. K. Dean—as made after the 
model of those eels. Its length, two and one half inches, is 
about the same with that of those creatures. It is also almost 
a fac simile of the wood-cut in Webster’s Dictionary to illustrate 
the word Lamprey. 

The place of finding was on a rather high and steep eminence 
of the valley of Sander’s Creek, which at some remote period 
had been an aboriginal camping-ground. It had been buried to 
the depth of about two feet, but wind and weather had laid it 
bare, so that it was discovered on the surface of the ground. Five 
slits are cut in the lamprey before me, one in the head and four 
in the lower part of the body. 

Is any other find of this sort known? What other proofs are 
there of galena being melted by aborigines? 


Pror. JAMEs D. BuTLer. 


Madison, Wis., Dec. 19, 1887. 
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CLANS AMONG THE PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 


Dr. Geo. Gibbs, in his report to the Ethnological Bureau in 1876, 
says of the Indians on the northwestern coast: “No division 
of tribes into clans is observable, nor any organization similar 
to the Eastern tribes, neither have the Indians of this (Wash- 
ington) territory emblematical distinctions resembling the totem. 
Among some of the northern tribes these exist. There is no 
priesthood aside from the Tamahnous men, or doctors, who 
have, by virtue of their office, an important part to play in 
leading the ceremonial incantations which accompany proceed- 
ings of general interest.” This is an interesting point, but one 
in which we desire further information. It is a question whether 
the clan system does not exist among all tribes Mr. L. H. 
Morgan maintained that it did, though he in his opinion may 
have been influenced by his peculiar theories concerning ancient 
society. Rev. Mr. Eells speaks about the totem posts and the 
Tamahnous ceremonies, but does not speak of clans. Is the 
Is the clan system confined to the tribes further south? Is it 
the outgrowth of the tribal system ? 

Mr. F. Boaz, in the last number of the ANTIQUARIAN, speaks 
of tribal divisions of the Eskimos, but says nothing aout clans. 
In the last number of the American Philosophical Soctety he 
speaks of the Thlinkit and Salish tribes e says “they are 
divided into Gentes, but that the child belongs to the gens of 
father instead of to the gens of the mother, as in the case of 
the tribes further north. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Ruins Re-visited and the Worlds Story Retold by an Americanist. 


A book on Archeology by a Mormon elder is a curiosity and a surprise. 
A surprise because of the extent of the reading which is exhibited by it, 
and a curiosity because of the position the author takes. The position 
reached is that the lost tribes of Israel came to America, and the de- 
scendants of Abraham and of Noah are to be found in this country as the 
prehistoric inhabitants. Of course the conclusion which a Mormon would 
draw would be that the tablets and other tokens, which have come down to 
us from prehistoric times, contain not only history but revelation. It isa 
singular fact that Prof. Seyffarth, who was not a Mormon, interpreted the 
Davenport tablets as representing Noah and his family ; and others who do 
not believe in their genuineness have maintained that these tablets were 
planted by Mormons. The author of this book is not responsible for these 
coincidences, for he seems to be sincere and no doubt believes what he has 
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written ; at least there is an air of candor about the book which would lead 
one to that conclusion; still there is a lack of discriminating and critical 
judgment that might result in self-deception. Wyrick a number of years 
ago exhumed a stone from a mound in Ohio, covered with Hebrew letters. 
Archeeologists have universally pronounced the stone a fraud. The author 
of this book considers it genuine. He says the science of archzology is not 
complete without this “keystone.” Wyrick builded better than he knew. 
The author says also that “the flood legend is sculptured on the great calen- 
dar stone in the City of Mexico,” and quotes Delafield and Kingsborough to 
show the similarity between the bible stories and ancient Mexican picture 
writing. He also quotes Brasseur de Bourbourg, Ignatius Donnelly, Rafin- 
esque and Dr. Le Plongeon, who says “the Maya is not devoid of words from 
the Assyrian.” Rudolph Falb, a German professor, says that the Aymara 
language, spoken by eight villages in Peru, bears near affinity to the Semitic 
tongue. A chapter is given to the wanderings of the lost tribes. He says 
we are compelled to try to trace the covenant race through all its vicissitudes 
to see what shall befall them in the latter day. He speaks in another 
chapter of a chart of the wanderings of the Aztecs, furnished by Delafield, 
and refers to a kneeling figure in the chart with tears rolling from his eyes, 
and says this proves that the leader was guided by inspiration, the old 
world imagery, the leaning mountain, the tree of knowledge, etc., the 
cross and the pyramid he recognizes in America. These are the conclusions 
of the book, filling up six chapters, from the twelfth to the eighteenth. In 
all the previous chapters the author is gradually approaching the subject, 
and he does so in a very adroit manner, as will be seen by the table of con- 
lents, which is as follows: First, origin of all things; second, world’s his- 
tory; next, the cradle land, the winter of the world, which means the gla- 
cial era; the deluge tablets, Ararat, Babel, Beni Noah, the Noachidae in 
America. In some things the author has taken the scientific view, as for 
instance, when he says that the tower of Babel was built for worship, was 
a reproduction of the mystical mountain of the assembly of the stars, the 
Hormazd of the Isaiah. He quotes also the opinion of learned writers and 
says the weightier part of the world of learning is in favor of Pamir’s high 
plain, Central Asia, as the only starting place of the nations; but he quotes 
Prof. Valentini to show the similarity of the names of five cities of Ararat 
to five names of ancient places in Mexico. He says: “Ifthe traditions of the 
flood, had all been obliterated a nearly full account could have been made 
up from American sources.” He maintains that Melchizedec had the true 
faith, but he quotes Lenormant as holding the opinion that man existed in 
the miocene age, not as a savage, but as a gifted being, and that the savagery 
of later races was the result of a divine curse. It is plain that the author’s 
views of the legend have given a tinge to his views, and that he wears blue 
spectacles in all his wanderings through the fields of science. There is a 
lesson in all this. In the first place, those who think they know all about 
science and areso sure that it confirms the preconceived view will be surprised 
when they look at this travesty ; but those who think, on the other hand, 
that Mormonism is nothing but a system of willful imposture will find out 
the various ways by which certain persons may deceive themselves. This 
book comes to hand without any publisher’s name or date. We are at a 
loss to account for it, except that the author has published it at his own ex- 
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pense ; perhaps with the idea that it would be used to more effect if there 
was no name or place on the title page. The proof-reading is execrable, but 
perhaps a western printing house is to blame for this as much as the author. 


Race and Language, edited by Horatio Harte. Reprint from Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Mr. Hale says: “Many scholars have sought to find in language the 
basis of the natural classification of men. Their attempts have thus far 
been frustrated, by various causes.” He thinks, however, that the basis 
can be established, and that America offers a fine field for the study. He 
refers to Gallatin, Hayden, Powell, Powers, Stoll, and Gatschet, as proving 
that the linguistic classification furnishes the only scientific basis. He 
refers to the customs, the method of building houses, their religious beliefs 
and myths, as furnishing poor tests for classification, as very similar myths - 
and methods are found among all the tribes. Language varies little through 
the influence of climate, while physical characteristics, color, hair, stature, 
etc., vary widely. He speaks of the river drift men, cave men, lake dwellers, 
mound-builders, cliff-dwellers, as exceptions, but thinks that all other races 
can be classified according to their languages. In this he takes issue with 
Major Powell, who says: “There is no science of ethnology; for the 
attempt to classify mankind in groups has failed on every hand; neither 
the shape of the skull, color of the skin, or even the hair, furnish a basis of 
classification.” The negative and the positive poles are necessary to an 
electric current, and so to the stream of thought. Major Powell furnishes 
the negative, and Mr. Hale the positive side of this question. Honor is due 
to any man who will work out this problem and furnish any basis as an 
approximate test for all races. 


Comparative Phonology of four Siowan Languages.—By Rev. J. O. Dorsey, 

Washington, D.C. 

The languages of the Siouan family are seven stocks, two of which have 
four dialects, and four two dialects. The dialects are as follows: (1) 
Santee, Yankton, Teton, Assinaboin.'’ (2) Ponka, Kansas, Osage, and 
Quappia. (3) lowas and Missouris. (4) Winnebago. (5) Mandan. (6) Hidatsa. 
(7) Tutelo. The Tutelos are with the Six Nations in Canada. One object 
of this little pamphlet is to illustrate the sound shifting prevalent among 
the different tribes as mda, bea, bla, dca, pra, para, are all found in the dif- 
ferent dialects, but meaning the same thing. Mr. Dorsey is wonderfully 
well qualified to treat on this subject, as he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the language and all its dialects. 


Perforated Stones from California—By Henry W. Hensuaw, Washington, 
D. C. 
= Dr. Stephen Bowers discovered, in 1885, in a cave in Santa Barbara count y 
a number of relics, eonsisting of baskets, painted sticks, feather head-dresses, 
bone whistles and perforated disks, mounted on handles. These disks are 
described by Henry W. Henshaw, and compared with others from the 
same region, and their uses are speculated upon by him: Ist, As weights 
to digging sticks; 2nd, as gaming implements; 3d, as dies for fashioning 
tubes ; 4th, as spindle whorls; 5th, as club heads; and 6th, as ceremonial 
staves. The last seems to be the most plausible, and yet the discovery by 
Dr. Bowers would seem to indicate that they were sometimes used as ham- 
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mers or club heads. It is probable that the find was a kit of tools or an 
outfit of a company of medicine men. The head-dresses were made from 
feathers and varied from two to five feet in length. 


The Use of Gold and Other Metals Among the Ancient Inhabitants of Chiriqui. 

Isthmus of Darien—By Wma. H. Hoimes, Washington, D. C. 

The province of Chiriqui is connected with both North and South 
America, as it is on the Isthmus of Darien. Its archzology also forms a 
connecting link. Mr. E. G. Barney, in his articles to THz AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN, Vol. V., has spoken of the gold ornaments which were common in 
the United States of Colombia. These gold ornaments which were exhumed 
from ancient graves in Chiriqui are similar. They are mainly imitations 
of the human form, but occasionally in the shape of quadrupeds and birds. 
They are all very grotesque, reminding us of the grotesque figures of the 
Japanese. Mr. J. A. McNeil has examined many thousands of cemeteries 
and has deposited the greater part of his collection in the National Museum. 
The ornaments are found in a small percentage of the graves. The great 
majority of the graves contain none whatever. Mr. Wm. H. Holmes has 
used his pen and his pencil to good advantage. He has skill as a draftsman 
and excellent descriptive powers. There is no doubt that many of these 
gold ornaments were used as Phallic symbols and were worn as amulets. 
In one case the serpent is seen to protrude from the ears and from the 
thighs, and the genitals are in the shape of serpents’ heads. The supersti- 
tion about the evil eye led to the wearing of Phallic ornaments in Europe, 
and it is possible that the same superstition prevailed in America. 


Sepulchral Literature—By Joun TownsHenD. Privately published. 

This book reminds us of an elegant hearse with waving plumes; it is 
bound in black—symbol of the abode of the dead. The question is whether 
cremation will dismiss the hearse. Ashes and urns may be cheerful em- 
blems to some, as cheerful as the boat and the ark were to the ancients. 
Is there not some way of transporting bodies over the water as the Egyp- 
tians did? The bibliography of burials is the theme of the book. The 
author deserves credit for his patience in collecting and examining authori- 
ties on the subject. 


The Works of H. H. Bancroft, Vol. XXXVII., Popular Tribunals, Vol. II. 

The History Company, Publishers, San Francisco. 

Mr. Bancroft is proceeding with his Encyclopedia of History. He has 
taken up the history of Mexico, of Oregon and of California, and has reached 
a modern date in history. The struggle between the lawless class and the 
order-loving people during the early settlement of California is the subject 
of this volume. Many, at that time, wondered whether society would ever 
settle down to a peacefnl and civilized condition, the tendency to barbarism 
was so great. Marvelous changes have taken place in California. This is 
encouraging, for it leads us to believe that cities on the frontiers, where 
crime is upheld and the courts of justice are made to defend iniquity, will 
ultimately change, and the better class of people will rule. There is danger 
that the same state of things may come upon other parts of our country. 
But a few determined spirits may revolutionize society. This is what we 
want in America at the present time. There is an inspiration in the book 
which we think will do good when it is used. 














THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ITH the November, 1887, issue THE CENTURY commenced Its thirty-fifth volume 
with a regular circulation of almost 250,000. The War Papers and the Life of 
Lincoln increased its monthly edition by 100,000. The latter history having recount- 
ed the events of Lincoln’s early years, and given the necessary survey of the political 
condition of the country, reaches a new period, with which his secretaries were most 
intimately acquainted. Under the caption 


LINCOLN IN THE WAR, 
the writers now enter on the more nen ee tr part of their narrative, viz.: the early 
years of the War and President Lincoln’s part therein. Supplementary War Papers, 
following the “ battle series” by distinguished generals, will describe interesting 
features of army life, tunneling from Libby Prison, narratives of no adventure, 
etc. General Sherman will write on “The Grand Strategy of the War.” 


KENNAN ON SIBERIA. 

Except the Life of Lincoln and the War Articles, no more important series has 
ever been undertaken by THE CENTURY than this of Mr. Kennan’s. With the pre- 
vious ae pay tenes of four years’ travel and study in Russia and Siberia, the author 
undertook a journey of 15,000 miles for the — investigation here required. An 
introductjon from the Russian Minister of the Interior admitted him to the princi- 
pal mines and prisons, where he became uainted with some three hundred State 
exiles,—Liberals. Nihilists, and others,—and the series will be a startling as well as 
accurate revelation of the exile system. The many illustrations a | the artist and 
enfant Mr. George A. Frost, who accompanied the author, willadd greatly to 
the value of the articles. 


A NOVEL BY EGGLESTON 

with illustrations will run through the year. Shorter novels will follow by Cable 
and Stockton. Shorter fictions will appear ory month, Miscellaneous Features 
will comprise several illustrated articles on Ireland, by Charles DeKay; papers 
touching the field of the Sunday-School Lessons, illustrated by E. L. Wilson; wiid 
Western life, by Theodore Roosevelt: the English Cathedrals, by Mrs. van Rennse- 
laer, with illustrations by Pennell; Dr. Buckley’s valuable papers on Dreams, Spirit- 
ualism, and Clairvoyance; essays in criticism, art, travel and biography; poems; 
cartoons; etc. ° 

By a special offer the numbers for the past year (containing the Lincoln history) 
may be secured with the year’s subscription from November, 1887, twenty-four issues 
in all, for -6.00, or with the last year’s numbers handsomely bound, $7.50. 

Published by THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 


ST. NICHOLAS, FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


ue its first issue, in 1873, this magazine has maintained, with undisputed recog- 
nition, the position it took at the eginning,—that of my the most excellent 
hy ee periodical ever printed. The best known_names in literature were on {ts 
ist from the start,—Bryant, Longfellow, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bret 
Harte, Bayard’ Taylor, Frances a Burnett, James T. Fields, John G. Whittier; 
indeed the list is so long that it would be easier to tell the few authors of note who 
have not contributed to “the world’s child magazine.” 


The Editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
author of “ Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates,” has a remarkable faculty for know- 
ing and entertaining children. Under her skillful leadership, St. NicHOLAS brings 
to thousands of homes on both sides of the water knowledge and delight. 


The Coming Year of St. Nicholas. 

The fifteenth year begins with the number for November, 1887, and the publishers 
can announce: Series and Short Stories by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank 
R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, Joel Chandler Harris, J. T. Trowbri ge Col. Richard M. 
Johnston, Louisa M. Alcott, Professor Alfred Church, William H. rideing, Washing- 
ton Gladden, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Amelia E. Barr, Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
Harriet Upton, and pane, others. Edmund Alton will write a series of papers on 
the “ Routine of the Bepublic,”—how the President works at the White House, and 
how the affairs of the Treasury, the State and War Departments, etc., are conducted; 
Joseph O’Brien, a well known Australian journalist, will describe “ The Great Island 
Continent”; Elizabeth Robbins Pennell will tell of “ London Christmas Panto- 
mimes” (Alice in Wonderland, etc.); John Burroughs will write “ Meadow and 
Woodland Talks with Young Folk,” etc., etc. Mrs. Burnett’s short serials will be, 
the editor says, a worthy successor to her famous “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which 
appeared in St. NICHOLAS. 

hy not try St. NICHOLAS this year for the young people in the house? Send us 
$3.00, or subscribe through booksellers and newsdealers. 








F you have lost your pocketbook, you will listen to any one who can tell you how 
to a it back. If you have lost your health—which is more precious—listen to us, 
Medicines can do ae but check disease; they act negatively, not positively. 
They cannot build up your health or bring back gad strength, or renew your vitality. 
Why do you hesitate to join the large army who are — GOMPOUND OXYGE 
when you dnow two things: First, By no possibility can it harm you. Second, In 
nine cases out of ten it must benefit you. 
The quality of our curative agent is proved by the success in our business duri 
the last eighteen —_ Investigate, and you will not hesitate a moment. We wi 
send free some of our books on the subject of HEALTH, if you will send your ad- 
dress. DRS. STARKEY & PA ’ 
Please mention THE ANTIQUARIAN. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn 
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SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIV INDEX, 


FOR 


Arranging, Cataloging and Indexing Public and Private Libraries 


AD FOR 





PAMFLETS, CLIPPINGS, NOTES, SCRAP BOOKS, INDEX RERUMS, Ete. 


Second Edition. Revised aud Greatly Enlarged. 


By MELVIL E. DEWEY, A. M. 


Professor of Library Economy and Chief Librarian of Columbia College; Consulting 
Librarian of Wellesley College; Secretary American Library Association ; 
late of Amherst College Library, and Editor Library Journal. 


BOSTON: LIBRARY BUREAU, 32 HAWLEY ST. 





BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


All known subjects ar groupt into 10 Classes numbered with the digits, 
0—9, e. gz. 5 is Science. Each Class is treated as a separate library and di- 
vided into 10 Divisions numbered likewise, e. g. 51 is Mathematics. Each 
Division has 10 Sections e. g. 513 is Geometry. Many of these Sections ar 
further divided so that the minutest topic may hav a specific number, all 
after the first three figures being arranged as decimals. Thus 331.89 is 
Strikes, or to giv the meaning of each figure in order (as would be seen at a 

lance in the book) Sociology; Political Economy; Capital, Labor and Wages; 
boring Classes; Strikes. All subjects in the scheme ar arranged in simple 
arithmetical order, and the great Index in a single alfabet enables a novice 
to assign the minutest topic to its exact place in the classification or to find 
anything already assigned by the quickest and cheapest method yet discov- 
ered. Full directions ar given for applying this system to its manifold uses 
and also for variations to meet special cases. A 40-page pamflet with full 
explanations how this is done and suggestions of its great practical value to 
every literary worker will be sent free to any applicant. 


This scheme, first printed in 1876 in 40 pages had 1000 heads in the Tables 
and the largest Subject Index then printed. This edition has many subjects 
divided a hundred fold more minutely, the Index is many times as large, a 
colum explanatory of the ag: of each topic, distinctiv type and improved 
arrangement, add greatly to the accuracy and rapidity of reference. Ample 
space is given for ms. notes in the tables, and various editions provide for 
special wants. This edition is equally adapted to the largest public or 
smallest private collection, to books on shelves, pamflets in cases, clippings 
in scrap books, cards in catalogs, notes in boxes and trays, etc. Wherever 
compared for economy and ease of adoption and use, it is chosen above all 
others. See 40-page descriptiv circular. 

Scores of articles exactly fitted for the most convenient use of this system 
in its manifold applications hav been made by the publishers in order to 
insure the best accessories at the lowest cost. These include cards, slips, 
cases, trays, charts, guides, scrap books, index rerums, etc., etc. Descriptiv 
circulars free. 

Price Postpaid. Half Turkey, gilt, A. L. A. Binding, $5.00. Full Per- 
sian morocco, gilt, flexible, $5.00. 

No person interested in libraries can afford not to investigate this system 
now adopted more widely than any half dozen others. Sample pages free. 


Library Bureau, Publishers, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the Americay Antiquarian. 


~ 


ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS 


A series of papers by different authors, published in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, but 
gold as excerpts, in a volume with the headings and paging of the magazine unchanged. 


NO. L—THE MOUNDBUILDERS, Price 20 Cents each. 


Emblematic Mounds, by Dr. J. N. DeHart; illustrated, 16 pp. The Moundbuilders, a 
escription o orks near Muscatine, Iowa, venson; map and cu 
D ti ft Work M tine, I by J. E. Ste so 
The Moundbuilders’ Works at Newark, Ohio, by saac Smucker; 10 pp. The Antiqui 
of the Missouri Bluffs, by S. V. Proudfit ; 10 pp. The Probable Nationality of the Mound- 
f builders, by he D. G. Brinton ; 10 pp. The ‘Moundbuilders, a Classification of their different 
' Works, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, with cuts and maps; 16 S Pp. The Emblematic Mounds and the 
Totem 1 Boman of the Indian Tribes, 16 pp. The M: or Signal System of the Emblem- 
atic Mounds, 16 pp. and cuts. The Ancient Villages the Moundbuilders, 28 pp., cuts 
Village Habitations, 16 pp. and cuts. 








NO. IL ARCHZOLOGICAL RELICS. Price 10 Cents each. 


These oe os are from 2 to 8 pp. each; those marked with a star have cuts representing 
the relics described. 


Sacrificial Mounds at Chillicothe, Dlinois. Sacrificial Mounds in Ohio, C. L. Metz. 
Venetian Medal, J. D. Butler. Stone Tubes, 8. H. Binkley. Bone Idol, 8. L. Frey. War 
Paint, S. M. Shallenburger. cae § Relics, A. F. Berlin. Relics in Vermont, H. A. Cutting. 
Relics in Michigan, Bela B. Hubbard. Prehistoric Relics in Lowndes County, ry ty A. 
C. Love. Indian Villages in Kansas, A. lL. Child. Sculptured Iron or Sculptured Face, A 
Pease. Indian Graves in New York, Robert Howell. Mounds in Ohio, T. B. Case. Graves 
in Kentucky, M. A. Garrett. Curious Relic from Susquehanna, Kev. A. E. Blair. Relics 
in Oregon,* Harriot Buckingham. Lookout Mounds in Ohio, Peter Neff. Earthworks in 
the Missouri, 8. V. Proudtit. Ancient Pottery, W. McAdams. Wisconsin Coppers, J. D. 
Butler. Wild Rice,* E. L. Sturtevant. Nest of Flint Relics, 8. H. Binkley. Cloth Robe ~ 
from a Mound,* 8. H. Binkley. Ancient 7 * ee W: t. Post-Mortem Amulets, 
R. J. Farquharson. Inscribed —— Morse. Modern Pueblo 'ndians, EB. 4. 
Barber. Potte Furuace,* Editor  Stoteets Manufacturing Village, 3. H. Binkley, 

N Sand Fields and Shell Heaps, C. F. Wooley. Sea Shells in the Mounds, W. McAdams. 
Welsh Butterfly, M.C. Reai. Ancient Fortification in Mexico, Paul Shumacher. Rare 
Stone Implements, J. D. Butler. Stone Mask,* Peter Neff. The Crucial Copper, J. D. 
Butler. ntiquarian Finds in Mexico, W. D. Dowe. . ues and Ornaments of Mound- 
builders, 8. H. Binkley. Stone Tubes, M. C. Read. Mounds among the Miamis, 
R. 8. Robertson. Burial Mounds among the Choctaw, A. F. Buckner. Burial Mounds 
in Ohio, T. W. Kinney. Burial Mounds in the Mississ ~ i Valley, Theron W. Thomson. 
Burial Mounds in Missouri Valley, Horace Martin. Buri ounds in St. Lawrence Valley, 
—— epee Burial Mounds in Indiana, M. A. Gavett. Burial Mounds in Michigan, 
enry Little, 


NO. Il. INSCRIBED TABLETS AND SCULPTURED RELICS, Price 20 Cents each, 


The Pictured Cave of Lacrosse Valley, by Rev. Edward Brown, with cuts, 8 ame 
Inscribed Stone of Grave Creek Mound, by M. C. Read, with cuts, 10 Ak The ~er- 


Pipe, by R. J. Farquharson, cut. Inscribed Tablet at Sterling, ——_ <3 D. Hager, 4 Pe. 
Proposed Interpretation of the Davenport Tablet, by Prof. John | 9 Bee wi 
cuts. The Sacrificial Stones in the National Museum at Mexico. be andelier. 
Relics of ~~ Art, by Col. C. Whittlesey, 5 pp., with cuts. yy 
by Dr. J. B. Welsh and M. Richardsou, 8 ae with cuts. © eremonial 

Florida Mound, ey A. EB. Dougiass. The Wel utterfly, by M. C. Read. A Stone Mask 


found in Ohio, Apne ag Neff, with cut, 4 pp. Ancient Pipes in Great Britain, by E. A. 
Barber, 6 pp., with cuts. Ancient Pipes in Switzerland, ditto, 6 a cuts. Keltiberian 

ar Inscriptions, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. Indian Pipes, by W. M. Beauchamp. 
Archeological Relics in France, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. The Moabite Monument 
erected by King Mesha about 890 B. C., 10 pp. 


NO. IV. INDIAN TRIBES, THEIR MIGRATION AND LOCATION. Prico 20 cts. each. 


The Location of Indian Tribes in the Northwest Territory at the date of its organiza- 
tion, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Delaware Indians in by x re the ey 
War, by Rev. 8. D. Peet, 16 pp. The Shawnee Indians, by C.C. Royce. Indian M tions, 
by C C. Baldwin, with two maps, 16 Pp. Alaska and Hert Inhabitants, by Sheldon Jackson, 
D.D.,12 pp. Indian Sign Language, 7, Lieut.-Col. Garrft—k Mallery, 10 pp. The Dakotan 
Languages, by Prof. W. A. Williamson, 16 pp. Indian Migrations Evidenced by Language, 
Horatio Hale, 28 pp. 


NO. V. PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. Price 20 Cents each 


Prehistoric Man in Europe, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. I. and 11.,18 pp. Paleolithic Man 
in America, L. P. Gratacap, Chaps. I., Il. and III., 18 pp. Native American Architecture, 
E. A. Barber, 10 pp., with cuts. Enropean and American Archeology Compared, by Rev 
8. D. Peet, 16 pp. ‘Sources of Information as to Prehistoric — ditto, 16 pp. T). 
Tribal Condition a Clue to the Prehistorie Condition of Man, ditto, 19 pp. 





ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS 


FOR SALE AT THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN OFFICE. 


These are additional to the pamphlets contained in the former list, and are taken from volumes 
V, VI, and VII. 





VIIL—MOUNDS AND MOUND BUILDERS. 

Ancient Fortifications in Ohio, by S, H. Binkley, roc, Earth and Shell Mounds on the Atlantic 
Coast of Florida, by A, E. Douglass, 8 pages, roc, Swamp Mounds, by T. H. Lewis, sc. Stone 
Mounds, in Kanawha Valley, by W. C. Stewart, sc. Ancient Canals in Florida, by A, E. Douglass, 
roc, Shell Mounds in California, illustrated, 4 pages, roc. Turtle Mound, Beloit, Wis., by S. Ea- 
ton, 5c, Great Serpent Mound, by J. W. Traber, 5c. Earthworks in Rock county, Wis., by W. P. 
Clark, sc. Camel and Elephant Mounds, by T. H. Lewis, sc. Stone Serpent in Minnesota, by E, 
A, Allen, sc. Conical Mounds in Europe, by E. Boetticher, sc. Great Serpent Mounds, by J. T. 
McLean, 4 pages, illustrated, roc. Modern Mound Burial, by Cyrus Thomas, roc, Who were the 
Mound Builders? by Cyrus Thomas, 10 pages, roc, The same, second paper, roc, Stone Graves, the 
work of Indians, by Cyrus Thomas, third paper, roc, Ancient Works in lowa, by Cyrus Thomas, sc. 


IX.—PAMPHLETS ON RELICS, 

Prehistoric Remains in Missouri, Stone Pyramid in South America, roc. Sacrificial Stone of San 
uan Teotihuacan, by Amos W, Butler, illustrated, roc, New York Copper Implements, by W. 
eauchamp, sc. Antiquities of Hamilton county, Iowa, by C, Aldrich, 5c. Archzology in Ohio, by 

Isaac Smucker, 5c, Human Footprints in Nicaragua, by Earl Flint, 5c, Antiquities of Wabash Riv- 
er, by E, A, Hodge, sc, Ancestor Posts on Pacific Coast, by C, Whittlesey, 5c. Sun Symbol in 
Earthworks, by E, A, Allen, 5c, Mound Builders’ Relics from Indiana, by J, Nissley, sc. Fortifi- 
cations and Cemetery at Dayton, Ohio, by S. H. ae | $C. Ash Heaps and Mounds, by S, H, 
Binkley, 4 pages, 5c. Relics of Copper in Penn,, by A, F. Berlin, sc. Copper Relics in Mounds in 
Wisconsin, by Geo, A, West, sc. Indian Relics and Indian Encampments in Maine, Charles B. 
Wilson, 4 pages, sc. 


X.—NATIVE RACES AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 

Sacred Dances of the Pawnees, by Gordon Wm, Lillie, roc, Iroquois White Dog Feast, by W.M. 
Beauchamp, roc, Native Races of Colombia, 6 papers, by E. G, Barney, each roc, Gentile System 
of the Omahas, by Rev, J. O. Dorsey, sc. Potlaches of Puget Sound, by Rev, M, Eells, 14 pp. 5c. 
Indian Migrations, by Horatio Hale, 2 papers, 30c. The Lenni Lenape Indians, by E, A. Barber, 
4 pages, sc, Gambling Among the Piegans, by G, E, Laidlaw, sc, 


XI.—INDIAN LANGUAGES, 
Indian Migrations evinced by Language, by Horatio Hale, 2 papers, 25¢, Specimens of Chumeto 
Language, by A, S, Gatschet, 2 papers, 20c, Taensa Grammar and Dictionary >y D, G, Brinton, 
® papers, 20c, 


X7I.—MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
I. Ancient Mexican Civilization, by L, P, Gratacap, 15 pages, 20c, II, Pyramid of Teotihuacan 
L, P. Gratacap, roc, III, Sacrificial Calendar Stone, by L, P. Gratacap, roc, IV. Cena 
America at time of Conquest, by L. P, Gratacap, 8 pages, roc, V. Ruins at Palenque and Copan,by 
L, P. Gratacap, illustrated, 10c. VI. Ruins of Uxmal, by L. P. Gratacap, 14 pages, 15c. 


, 
XIIIL.—FOLK-LORE AND NATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

The Chief God of the Algonkins in his character as a cheat and a liar, by D, G, Brinton, 3 p., se. 
A part of the Navajo’s Mythology, byW, Matthews, 18 pages, 20c, Siouan Folk-Lore and Mytholog. 
ical Notes, by J, Owen Dorsey. 4 pages, 5c. The Religion of the Omahas, and Ponkas, by J. Owen 
Dorsey, ges, 10c, Mythology of the Dakotahs, by 5S. R. Riggs, 3 pages, sc. Myths of the Rao 
coon and Crawfish, by J, Owen Dorsey, 4 pages, sc. Dokibatl, or the God of Puget Sound Indiang 
zoc, Origin of the Utes, by W. Matthews, 4 pages, sc. 











FLINT IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 


LL made of handsome material and of the finest Yates pone gh rare. All of 


good workmanship, but slightly defaced. All make good cabin 


specimens. 


Common and Rare Types Specified. 





Honnd si wi Posts Pyjee 


Indented base arrow points, price 
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Stemmed “ + 





Indented stem arrow points, “ 
Notched base , “ - . 


Rote base arrow point, price 


Leaf shape, thin cutting edge all around the circumference price. 
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Beveled bef % sa 
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. ll, Serratededge “ ¥ 


All the above vo. can be furnished in meg heads; price and drawing for stamp. 
cs 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of rel 


J.B. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin Co., O. 
Mr. Nissley is the authorized agent for the American Antiquarian, 





FOR SALHB. 


Geological and Archwological Specimens, and Scientific Books. 


CoOBALS from the falls of the Ohio a specialty. 


Can furnish from a single ex- 


ample to one hundred thousand. Correspondence with advanced collectors and 
Professors of Colleges solicited. Best of reference given and satisfaction guaranteed, 


or money. will be refunded. 


G. K. GREENE, 


No. 170 East 30th Street, New Albany, Ind. 


x-1-3t Mention the Antiquarian. 





Ww. D. HUMPHREY, 


DEALER IN 


BUFFALO HORN ORNAMENTS. 


IGAR VASES, Match Boxes, Toothpick Holders, Lamplighter Vases, Pin Cushions, 
Flower Vases. All kinds of Horns polished and mounted to order. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt attention and satisfaction guaranteed. 


43> Horns of every description bought and sold. 


x-1-10 Mention the Antiquarian, 


Sanborn, Dakota. 





THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 


a 


: A Dictionary — 
of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engra 
A Gazetteer of the World 
locating and describing 25,000 Places, 
A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Bock. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





STONE RELICS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Large Stock Oregon 
7 GEM 


Arrow Heads 


Great variety 
Sioux, Apache, Pueb/o, 
&c., Indian Relics, 
Many Species Minerals, 
Silurian, Devonian, Car- 


boniferous, Cretacious 
and Tertiary Fossils. 


aa-Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
L W. STILLWELL, 


Wholesale and Retail 
er, 


DEADWOOD, D. T, 





Acid Phosphate, 


(LIQUID) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 
assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dyspepsia, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Indigestion, 
Headache, Nervousness, Wakefulness, Impaired 
Vitality, Etc. 


Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 
scheols. 
It combines well with such stimulants as are neces- 


sary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with 


water and sugar only. 


For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


i BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Press of VOLK, JonEs & MOMEIN, Quincy. 








